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National Gas Council. 
A report is published of this month’s meeting of the 
(entral Executive Board. Lp. 134.] 


General Manager Required. 
A salary of £1200 per annum is_ offered by 
England Gas Company for a General Manager. 


a South of 
Ip. 163.] 


Dealing with Complaints in 1852. 

An amusing reference to the method of dealing with 
complaints eighty years ago is made in our news columns 
to-day. I[p. 133.] 


Salesmen’s Circles. 

The annual meeting of the Salesmen’s Circles was held 
in London last Friday, when an address was delivered by 
Mr. Ernest Hunt. [p. 136.] 


Coal and Coke Mixtures. 


In our correspondence columns suggestions are pul 
forward for rendering satisfactory the sale of coal and coke 
mixtures by gas undertakings. [p. 132.] 


Model Gas-Works Competition. 


We publish a list of the winning competitors in the 
Competition organized by Messrs. Newton, Chambers & 
(o., Ltd., together with the report of the adjudicator, Mr. 
George Evetts. [p. 142.] 


Public Lighting. 

‘© We are too modest in our claims. I venture to think 
that our electrical friends would welcome a means by which 
they could obtain a similar quality of light as reg yards its 
spectrum analysis and low intrinsic brilliancy with a relia- 
hility so well known to gas at equal efficiency. From a 
paper on ‘** Public Lighting ’’ by Mr. George Sawyer. 


Ip. 155. ] 





Forthcoming Engagements 


April 21. Society or Britrisu GAs’ INpustrRies.—Counceil 
Meeting in the afternoon. 

April 23...WrsteRN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 
Trowbridge and President’s Address. 
April 25.._InsriruTION oF Gas ENGINEERS.—Gasholder Sub- 

Committee, 3 p.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
April 30. WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting, Cardiff 
May 4 and 5.—KEasTeRN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting at Great Yarmouth. 
May 5.—-MipLanp Junior AssociATion.—Annual Meeting. 
May 6.—NortTH oF ENGLAND Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR ASSOCTA 
tion. —Annual Business Meeting. 
May 10.—NationaL Gas Councin.-. Annual General Meeting. 


Meeting at 


Spring 


at the Contents— 


Researches on Coal and Coke. 

An extract is given from the Annual Report for 
1931 of the Northern Coke Research Committee. The Com- 
mittee are appealing for greater support. [p. 138.] 


New Type of Muffle Furnace. 

Described and illustrated is a new type of muffle furnace 
compact in design, simple in construction, most pleasing in 
finish, and having high thermal and combustion efficiencies. 
Ip. 144.] 


Progress at Troon. 

The methods adopted by Mr. J. W. Beveridge to en- 
sure good gas service at Troon form the subject of his 
paper before the North British Association of Gas Mana- 
vers, ip. 150.] 


Gasholder Construction at Copenhagen. 


Mr. 3. W. Hansen, who gives an account of the con- 
struction of a gasholder at the Valby Gas-Works, Copen- 
hagen, poe Toe. a device for measuring earth pressure on 
the wall of the tank. [p. 139.1] 


Road Tar. 


In a paper before the Midland Junior Gas Association 
Mr. W. E. Cone, Technical Adviser to the British Road Tar 
Association, refers to draft ‘‘ Standard Specifications for 
the Construction of Roads with Tarmacadam and for the 
Maintenance of Roads with Tar.’’ [p. 148.] 


Coal Cleaning. 


A discussion on coal cleaning formed part of the pro- 
ceedings of this month’s meeting of the Scottish Junior 
Gas Association (Eastern District), when, after an inspec- 
tion of the Fife Coal Company’s Bowhill Colliery, the firm’s 
t hief C ne mist, Mr. G. Jenkins, read a paper on the subject. 
p. i572. 





May 10.—Nationan Gas Counci.—Meeting of Central 
Executive Board, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 
May 11.—-InstiruTion or Gas ENGINEERS.—Joint Lighting 

Committee, 2.15 p.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 
May 11.—YorKSHIRE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.— Visit to Messrs. 
G. & T. Earle, Ltd., Hope, Derbyshire. 


May 14.—ScotrisH JUNIOR ASSOCIATION (EASTERN Dts- 
trict).—Annual General Meeting in Edinburgh. 
May 1!7.—InstITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—Joint Research 


Committee of the Institution and Leeds University, 
10.30 a.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

May 26..-Soctrety oF British Gas INDUSTRIES. 
Meeting in London. 

June 7-9._-INsTITUTION OF GAs ENGINEERS. 
ing in London. 

June 14,..-Natronat, Gas Councr.— Meeting of Central 
Executive Board, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1 


General 


General Meet- 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Insurance Against Retrogression 


ConTINUOUs research is essential to the existence of any 
industry, and money spent on the prosecution of re- 
search ought to be regarded as an inescapable charge on 
business. New knowledge is required in times of indus- 
trial depression just as much as it is in periods of pros- 
perity; and even in the most harassing times every 
possible effort should be exerted to maintain the funds 
which research needs. We are speaking about well-con- 
ducted research, directed with flexibility. Changed 
conditions may—doubtless do—demand at any rate the 
temporary cessation of certain lines of investigation; 
but no conditions can justify the closing-down of re- 
search. Indeed, there appears to be more reason for 
research when markets are difficult to gain or to retain 
than when trade is at its flood. Economy, therefore, 
on research ought to be considered broadly in the light 
of wise expenditure. We are reminded of the observa- 
tions of Dr. L. V. Redman in his Address on receiving 
the Crasselli Medal of the Society of Chemical Industry: 
‘** Too often in the past has research been thought of 
as a luxury to be indulged in during a period of large 
profits and renounced when dividends can no longer be 
fully maintained. Better might a manufacturer cancel 
his fire insurance than drop his only insurance against 
retrogression. Nor can the manufacturer hope to profit, 
even if he would, through bringing unnecessary hardship 
on his men of research, whose success, not to say liveli- 
hood, is, like his, dependent on sustained research effort. 
But while it is these who are mainly affected, everyone 
is the loser through wasteful interruption of research.” 

Research on coke is surely essential to the Gas Indus- 
try’s progress. Increased revenue from coke is ours for 
the asking, provided we ask politely and intelligently. 
In this ** JourNAL,’’ for instance, we recount the trans- 
formation in the local coke market effected at Stockton- 
on-Tees by careful preparation of the fuel offered for sale. 
Also in this **-JourNAL ’? we publish an extrict from 
the Report of the Northern Coke Research Committee 
for the year 1931. This Report makes interesting, and 
sad, reading. The type of research (dominated by 
collaboration with other research committees and associa- 
tions) carried out by the Committee is calculated to 
yield an excellent reward for the time and money ex- 
pended. And there is a danger-—-which we hope will 
be averted—that, through lack of funds, this yield 
may be lessened and the useful possibilities of the 
Committee curtailed. The story is simple enough. At 
the close of 1931 the financial position of the Committee 
was satisfactory. The income—a small matter of £2000 
—showed a balance of a few pounds over the expendi- 
ture. But the prospects for 1932 give rise to anxiety. 
Till this year the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research have contributed a £ for £ grant to the Com- 
mittee’s funds. The subscribers to these funds include 
three gas undertakings and a firm of constructional gas 
engineers; and the £1000 resulting, together with the 
grant, has presumably reimbursed a staff of eight. The 
grant for 1932, however, is not likely to exceed 40 p.ct. 
of the amount granted in 1931. In other words, despite 
economies brought about chiefly by reduced salaries of 
the staff, and including the short-sighted—and on the 
face of it, petty—withdrawal of all subscriptions to tech- 
nical journals, the Committee are faced with the pros- 
pect of a deficit of about £500 at the end of 1982, on 
the present basis of income and expenditure. Now we 
endorse the belief of the Committee that their work is 
of such practical importance that its curtailment ought 
not to be seriously contemplated; and we think that 
many of our readers will agree with this belief. The 
point is, then, to make good the loss of income brought 
about by the reduction in the Government grant. The 
Committee are trying to secure a broader basis of 
financial support by inviting the help of those under- 
takings interested in research in coal, coke, and iron 
who have hitherto not contributed; and we hope that 
the appeal will meet with the suecess which the value 


of the research work of the Committee merits. ‘The 
domestic use of coke alone presents a fruitful field for 
research which must benefit every seller of gas-works 
coke. The importance of this phase of coke utilization 
has been emphasized frequently of late in our columns 
and at conferences of various associations representa- 
tive of the Gas Industry; and in the appeal of the 
Northern Coke Research Committee lies an opportunity 
to translate ideas into practical effect. : 


Good Work at Troon 


** WE cannot put gas into stock; and there is no good 
in being highly developed to manufacture unless we are 
equally well organized to sell. We must give our atten- 
tion to the problem of securing and retaining customers.” 
These remarks were made by Sir Francis Goodenough 
during the discussion on the paper by Mr. J. W. 
Beveridge at the spring meeting of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers; and Sir Francis compli- 
mented the author on the excellent manner in which he 
is tackling the problem of sales and service as well as the 
making of gas. The paper affords proof of our conten- 
tion that good service is not the prerogative of the large 
undertaking, and it indicates what can be done by the 
keen manager of a small concern (Troon has a make of 
68 million c.ft. a year) to ensure the consumer’s satis- 
faction with gas as a lighting as well as a heating agent. 
In a comparatively short period Mr. Beveridge has done 
remarkably well in building-up and consolidating the 
goodwill of his consumers, and now—thanks to his 
scheme of maintenance—he has at his disposal detailed 
information which will prove of the utmost service to 
him. Of much interest is his analysis of consumers’ 
accounts. This knowledge, combined with the in- 
formation gained by the census of appliances, shows 
what customers are unremunerative, and where to con- 
centrate sales activities for different apparatus. It was 
in 1923 that the author took charge of the Troon Gas 
Undertaking, and he commenced his service policy in the 
right manner by taking steps to ensure an adequate 
supply of gas at the points of use. Seventy per cent. of 
the service pipes have been removed and proper atten- 
tion has been paid to mains—which is obviously the 
logical course, but one not always followed. The author’s 
outline of his sales methods will, we are sure, prove of 
value. 

A section of the paper is concerned with central heat- 
ing, comparative costs being given for coke, oil, and gas. 
The example taken is for a heat input to the building 
actually the proposed new Town Hall at Troon—of 
6,000,000 B.Th.U. a day; and it is obvious that on 
the costs and the types of plant assessed for the calcula- 
tion gas at 10d. per therm does not compare at all well 
with oil at 3$d. a gallon. One would hardly expect it 
to do so; a price of 10d. per therm for a regular con- 
sumption of about 18,000 c.ft. a day is ruled out of court 
for such a proposition. But the author by no means 
presents the case for central heating by gas adequately. 
He does not emphasize the incidence of capital costs 
of oil and gas equipment, and does not mention the 
maintenance costs of oil equipment in relation to gas 
apparatus. But, what is more important, Mr. Beveridge 
ties himself down to one form of central heating by gas. 
which may be justified by the requirements of the local 
authorities at Troon, but does not give a proportioned 
view of the possibilities of gas for central heating. 
Modern central or unit air heaters, for example, are 
not mentioned even in connection with a _ proposed 
new building. We affirm that there is a promising field 
for central heating by gas (not at 10d. a therm), pro- 
vided we are quick to apply new developments in gas 
utilization and are flexible in our methods of charging 
for gas. And in regard to new developments we call 
attention to an article on air conditioning published in 
our issue to-day. Gas is pre-eminently suitable for 
this purnose, which in winter is, of course, ‘* central 
heating.” 
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Air-Conditioning 


Tue fact that comfort depends not on warmth alone, 
but on the amount of water vapour present in the air, 
has been stressed now for many years in connection with 
all types of heating agents, but the ‘* humidity clause *’— 
as far as the general public is concerned—1s still very 
much in the background. For comfort, in winter we 
need a warm atmosphere with added water vapour; in 
summer a cool dehumidified atmosphere. Great success 
has already attended the initial eftorts of the American 
Gas Industry in pressing forward the claims of gas as 
the ** comfort giver ’? rather than merely the heating 
agent. Of course, in America the summer temperatures 
are much higher than in this country, which will natur- 
ally affect the demand for air-conditioning, but there 
is a field for all-the-year-round gas comfort in_ this 
country. The article to which we have referred contains 
useful figures relating to both temperature and relative 
humidity of the air in London during the summer 
months. The most comfortable humidity with a tem- 
perature of 65° to 70° Fahr. is 40 to 50 p.ct.; in London 
during the summer the relative humidity.in the middle 
of the day frequently exceeds 60 p.ct., 80 p.ct. is often 
reached, and humidities up to 95 p.ct. are not unknown. 
In some years the temperature has exceeded 75 p.ct. for 
as many as 10 days in a month, and humidity has ex- 
ceeded 70 p.ct. for as many as 15. 

We do not suggest that for ordinary domestic dwellings 
air-conditioning by gas stands much chance of adop- 
tion in this country, but we believe that the prospects 
of a future load for large blocks of flats and offices, and 
for public buildings and theatres, are bright; and where 
new buildings of this type are contemplated sight should 
not be lost of the possibilities of applying gas to air- 
conditioning, for the capital expense of a gas-operated 
plant would be a very small item in the total for the 
large building it would serve. The prospects are still 
brighter when we turn to the heating of factory premises 
where special operations are carried out where the main- 
tenance of defined atmospheric conditions is essential 
to suecess. Instances are given in the article, and in- 
clude the spinning and weaving of yarn or cotton, the 
manufacture of telephone cables, printing processes, 
drying of photographic papers and films, and the curing 
of cork. And then there is a new treatment of pneu- 
monia, of which we have read much in recent Ameri- 
can publications. In brief, then, we agree with the 
author that the future development of industrial air- 
conditioning will prove of great importance to the Gas 
Industry, the more so because the regeneration of the 
silica gel, being an intermittent process, can be carried 
out within certain limits at any desired time. If the gas 
companies are in a position to make price concessions 
for ** off-peak *? consumption, as there is reason to hope 
that they will be when the decisions of the Commission 
which is now at work are known, undertakings using 
air-conditioning processes could regenerate their gel at 
night, thus making an important contribution to the night 
load. 


Continuous Accounting 


Tue disadvantages attendant upon the practice of cram- 
ming all the work of reading meters and writing out 
accounts into the ends of the four quarters of the year 
have long been recognized, and various methods of get- 
ting over the difficulties, either wholly or m part, have 
been devised. The latest undertaking to bring forward 
suggestions with the object of improving matters hap- 
pens to be one that is in the hands of the ratepayers. 
The proposals of the West Bromwich Corporation Gas 
Committee in the direction named are outlined in the 
‘* News of the Week ” section of the *‘ JourNAL ” to- 


‘day, and it will be seen that they are designed to 


lighten the work of the staff very substantially. To en- 
uble the payment of three-monthly accounts to be spread 
over each quarter, and so avoid congestion during dis- 
count periods for payment, the idea is to dividé the area 
of supply into three sections, the meters in which (during 
the present quarter) will be read respectively at the ends 
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of April, May, and June. Thereafter the meters in each 
section will be read at intervals of three months, and the 
usual quarterly accounts will be rendered. The arrange- 
ment is not to apply to prepayment meter users or to 
manufacturing and power consumers, but will affect only 
domestic consumers having ordinary meters. 

This should be a boon to the Department, through 
evening-up the work over the year; while the consumers 
in two of the areas will gain by receiving their accounts 
on dates well removed from the regular quarter-days. 
Some time ago in the “* JourNau ” we deplored the fact 
that so many of one’s creditors render their accounts at 
precisely the same time, and since then nothing has hap- 
pened to lessen the terrors of quarter-day for John Citizen. 
In fact, the early days of the present year of grace will 
long be spoken of with bated breath by those—and they 
are the great majority—whose resources are something 
less than their needs. Thus, from the consumer’s point 
of view, as well as from that of the supplier, we regard 
with favour the proposal of the West Bromwich Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee. The monthly rendering of gas 
accounts, which is now in operation in several places, is 
of course, another method of easing the burden of the 
modest consumer, and it is a system which is well spoken 
of by those who have had experience of it. 

We have just remarked that nothing has happened 
of late to lessen the terrors of quarter-day for John 
Citizen, and certainly it may be added that nothing has 
occurred to cause him to look with any greater favour on 
the rate demands. It would appear from a Government 
publication that the amount of rates collected in England 
and Wales in 1931-82 is estimated at more than double 
the total collected in the year before the war broke out, 
although the value upon which rates were leviable was 
only about one-quarter as much again. Thus the aver- 
age amount in the pound collected last year was I1s. 1}d., 
and the average amount per head of population was 
£3 14s. 1d.. compared with 6s. 83d. and £1 18s. 11d. in 
1913-14. The need for economy grows no less insistent 
as time passes. 


Points from the N.G.C. Executive 
Board 


READERS are, of course, careful to study the reports of 
the meetings of the Central Executive Board of the 
National Gas Council which appear regularly in our pages, 
and they will note various interesting points in the one 
which is published among our news items in to-day’s 
issue. In connection with the use of gas for stand-by 
lighting in cinemas and places of entertainment, the 
Council are happily in a position to report the success 
of the protests made by themselves and the Entertain- 
ments Protection Association. That is to say, the Enter- 
tainments (Licensing) Committee of the London County 
Council have decided not to proceed further with the 
proposal to require one of the systems of lighting in places 
of public entertainment to be a self-contained system 
installed on the premises—a proposal which, if adopted, 
would have had the effect of excluding the use of gas. 

It is gratifying also to note that the Bill of the 
Kettering Gas Company, one of the clauses of which pro- 
hibits the Kettering Urban District Council from prescrib- 
ing the particular form of lighting and heating to be 
used in their Council houses, is now to go before the Un- 
opposed Committee of the House of Commons. The 
debate in the House on Second Reading was reported 
at length in the ** Journat ” on March 30 (p. 786). The 
arguments adduced on that occasion against the Council 
adopting this means of compelling support for their own 
electricity undertaking were overwhelming, and will be 
useful for reference should the same question crop up 
~#ain elsewhere—which, judging from past experience, is 
likely to happen. 

Another item in the report of the meeting which 
** catches the eye ”’ is the statement that a letter was 
submitted from the British Tube Association reporting 
that, owing to the de-valuation in the t, the advent of 
tariffs, and other difficulties, it had been found impos- 
sible to continue the International tube arrangements in 
their existing form. 








Sir Wittiam Henry Cowan (69), of 215, Ashley Gardens, 
S.W., and of the Crows Nest, Fairwarp, Sussex, Chairman 
of Parkinson & Cowan (Gas Meters), left personal estate in 
Great Britain valued at £31,973. 

The Newcastle-under-Lyme Rural District Council have 
appointed Mr. W. E. STEPHENSON to the dual position of 
Gas and Water Engineer. Prior to going to Audley Mr. 
Stephenson was Assistant Manager to the South Bank and 
Normanby Gas Company. He received his training at the 
Great Yarmouth Gas-Works, under Mr. P. D. Walmsley. 

Mr. R. H. McGrecor, Engineer and Manager to the 
Brecon Gas Company (not Brechin, as stated in last 
week’s ** Journat ’’), who has been appointed Manager of 
the Coalville Urban Council’s Gas-Works, is the son of 
the late Mr. W. S. McGregor, Engineer and General 
Manager to the Constantinople Gas Department. Mr. 
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R. H. MeGregor served his articles with a firm of vas 
engineers, and received his early training in gas maau- 
facture under his father, later becoming Engineer and 
Manager to the Cleator Moor Council’s Gas-Works. For 
the past ten years he has been Engineer and Manager to the 
Brecon Gas Company, having made excellent progress 
there and brought his works up to a high state of eflici- 
ency. His many friends in Brecon wish him every success 
in his new sphere of life. 

To fill the vacancy of Mr. J. Sellars, who has been ap- 
pointed to the office of Public Lighting Superintendent 
to the City of Manchester, Mr. E. Howarp, of the Oldham 
Gas and Water Department, has been appointed Public 
Lighting Superintendent at Nottingham, at a salary of 
£300 per annum. He will be attached to the Department 
of the City Gas Engineer. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Conversion of Bituminous Coal to 
Anthracite 


Sir,—In your issue of March 30, Mr. John Roberts chal- 
lenges my view expressed or implied in my recent lecture to 
the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, 
that in the conversion of bituminous coal into anthracite a 
temperature of 500° C. cannot have been obtained. I agree 
with Mr. Roberts that rise in temperature must have been 
an important factor in anthracitization, and I quoted this 
phenomenon in my lecture as an example of carbonization. 
The evidence produced by Mr. Roberts in his various 
publications for a closely defined range of 500°-550° C. as 
the final temperature reached in the process is inadequate 
and unconvincing. The principal argument against it is 
the fact that at this temperature the formation of coke 
would be complete, and that in coke the morphological 
structure of the original coal substance would have disap- 
peared. Anthracite, however, possesses this structure; and 
under the microscope plant cntities are still discernible in 
it. A milder heating process with a final temperature not 
exceeding 300° C. would not destroy this structure provided 
it is carried out slowly enough. This is where the time 
factor comes in, for only by the protracted application of 
heat at this relatively low level can the removal of that 
portion of the volatile matter be explained which ordinarily 
is effected at higher temperatures. Moreover, at this lower 
temperature the conversion of ‘“ volatile matter ’’ into 
* fixed carbon ” can be effected by processes of de-hydro- 
genation and de-oxidation, yielding water, carbon dioxide, 
or methane. Carbonization at 500°-550° C., however, would 
yield a tar. I am not aware of any evidence of the pro- 
duction of tar or oils in anthracite formation, and it will be 
difficult to find an explanation of what has become of it, if 
produced. 

Mr. Roberts quotes cases in which coal seams have been 
subjected to a reduction in volatile matter in relatively 
short periods, but no evidence is furnished as to whether the 
products were true anthracite or some form of coke, 

In comparing the age of coal deposits in various parts of 
the world, for the purpose of his argument Mr. Roberts 
rather cenfuses the issue. He should have compared the 
periods not from the deposition of the vegetable raw 
material, but from the time when the agencies came into 
force--which resulted in a rise of temperature of the coal 
seam. Unfortunately the geologists have not yet furnished 
this evidence. 

In reply to Mr. Roberts’ last paragraph, 1 wish to point 
out that my lecture was of an informal character, and of a 
general nature which did not warrant a bibliography. I do 
not know to which paper Mr. Roberts refers in his last 
sentence, but presumably the references given in it correctly 
represent the ratio of contributions by various workers to 
the particular field of investigation dealt with. 


Yours, &e., 
R. Lessine. 


se 


Medway House, Horseferry Roud, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, 
April 18, 1982. 





Coal and Coke Mixtures 


Sir,—I am much obliged to your correspondent ‘‘ Coal 
and Coke’’ for his comments on the letter in the 
** JouRNAL ”’ for March 16 in which I expressed the opinion 
that a mixture of coal and coke would find a ready sale, 
because of its ready ignitibility, the pleasant nature of the 
heat radiated, &c. 

Your correspondent is of the opinion that in the process 
of mixing the coal and coke a portion of the coke would be 
reduced to powder, and that this would depreciate the 
value of the product. If the mixture were prepared with 
coke direct from the retorts, there no doubt would be a 
certain amount of disintegration, as such coke readily frac- 
tures across the dirt planes; but for a household fuel it 
would be advisable in any case to use graded coke, which is 
a fairly robust product from which the weaker portions have 
already been broken off and sifted out. It is unlikely that 
graded coke would break up much more, especially as the 
mixing process need not be very intensive. There should 
therefore be no difficulty in devising a method of mixing 
which would not disintegrate the coke appreciably. Gas or 
coke oven engineers with experience of blending coals would 
probably be best able to tell us how to do this, but I should 
imagine that the simplest process would be to cause two 
elevators, working from coal and coke stocks respectively, 
to deliver into one hopper from which bags of the mixture 
would be filled continuously. 

The use of a portable elevator delivering coal into the 
existing hopper for filling coke into bags would probably be 
the least expensive method of installing the system, if the 
coke hopper is already fitted with an elevator. The relative 
proportions of coal and coke would be regulated by the size 
and number of the buckets on the elevators and by their 
relative speeds. It would be best to run the elevators from 
the same shafting if possible. 

By not allowing the mixture to accumulate in the hopper 
except momentarily during the changing of the bags, by 
always selling in bags, and by having the coal of about the 
same size as the coke, we could avoid the second possible 
difficulty mentioned by your correspondent—namely, the 
separation of the coal and coke after mixing. The composi 
tion of a bag of the mixture could be readily checked by 
oo gs out the coke in water, and weighing the residual 
coal. 

If the preparation of the mixture were widely adopted, | 
think it might be possible to use all our coke at home and 
cut out the present very unfortunate practice of exporting 
coke at about half the price charged to the home consumer. 
Even if the mixing had to be done by hand —say, by 
shovelling coal and coke simultaneously into one bag —-th 
preparation and sale of the mixture would probably be more 
profitable than exporting the coke. 

Yours, &c., 
** SMOKE ABATER.”’ 





Gas or Air for Meter Testing? 


We have received—unfortunately too late for publication 
this week—an interesting letter from Mr. W. Templeton 
(Chief Inspector, Gas Meter Testing Station, Leeds, in rep|s 
to Mr. J. H. Bingham’s comments in ‘last week’: 
** Journat.”’ Mr. Templeton’s letter will appear in out 
issue for April 27. 
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Birkenhead Gas Committee is seeking sanction to 
borrow £10,000 in respect of the purchase of gas cookers, 
and is to purchase 1000 cookers (all enamel) for hire. 


Broadcasting the Value of Gas.—A novel departure 
was recently made at the French broadcasting station at 
Lyon-la-Doua, when a short address on the manufacture 
and uses of gas was broadcast by an expert at the gas-works 
at Lyon-Vaise. 


An Electrical Incinerator was turned down by the Hull 
Corporation Burial Committee, who have decided to adhere 
to the previous decision to install a gas-heated furnace at 
the crematorium, at an estimated cost of £850. The City 
Engineer was instructed to invite tenders for the work. 


A Series of Cookery Demonstrations is being given 
daily at Hereford until April 22. The demonstrations 
were opened last week by the Mayor of Hereford (Mr. W. H. 
Wright). The event has been organized by Messrs. 
Radiation Ltd., and cookery lectures and demonstrations 
are being given by Miss G. Richardson. 


Association of Public Lighting Engineers.—A Joint 
Meeting of the Association and the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society will be held in London on Tuesday, May 24, 
on which occasion Mr. E. Marrison, of the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion Lighting Department, will read a paper summarizing 
the work of a public lighting department. 


Installation of Carburetted Water Gas Plant has been 
considered by the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee; and 
the General Manager has reported as to the probable cost of 
the plant, the probable cost of working the plant, and the 
probable cost of the gas into the holder. The Committee 
have asked him to advertise for offers for the plant. 


As a Consequence of the Wicklow Urban District 
Council accepting the tender of the Wicklow Gas Company 
and rejecting that of the Electricity Supply Board for the 
public lighting of the town as from September next, leav- 
ing no provision for any lighting during the ‘‘ summer ”’ 
period, the Supply Board cut off the electric light on April 8 
and left the streets in darkness. 


Public Lighting was discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Southmolton Town Council, when a letter was received 
from an electricity company asking if they might tender 
for the public lighting of the town. It was contended by 
one member that gas was superior to electric light for 
public lighting, and another agreed that electric lighting 
was anything but desirable. The Council decided to re- 
fuse the electricity company’s request. 


Electric Cables and problems of electrical transmission 
formed the subject of a lecture delivered by Mr. Timms, 
A.M.I.E.E., A.M.A.L.E.E., of Messrs. Siemens Bros., to the 
Higher Grade Gas Supply students at the Westminster 
Technical Institute on April 7. Mr. Timms dealt with the 
subject from fundamental principles, and, with the aid of 
numerous graphs, explained how the modern high-tension 
cable has been developed. 


Servant Girl Electrocuted in Glasgow.—We note from 
the ‘* Glasgow Herald ’’ that Catherine Murphy (15), of 
158, Buchanan Street, Coatbridge, a domestic servant who 
was employed in a house at 184, Pitt Street, Glasgow, was 
electrocuted recently when working at an electric cooker 
at the latter address. She was found dead by her em- 
ployer. It appears that she was preparing to boil water 
in a kettle when by some means her hand came in contact 
with a live wire. 


Royal Sanitary Institute.—At the invitation of the 
Corporation, the next Congress of the Royal Sanitary In- 
stitute, of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh is the President, 
will be held at Brighton from July 9 to 16, 1982. Lord 
Leconfield, Lord Lieutenant of Sussex and Chairman of the 
West Sussex County Council, will preside at the Congress. 
A large Health Exhibition has been arranged in connection 
with the Congress in the Dome and Corn Exchange. The 
exhibits will include gas stoves and fittings. 
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Ideal Home Exhibition.—In our report of the exhibit 
of Messrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd., at the Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion (*‘ JourNaL’”’ for April 13) there was a slight in- 
accuracy. The firm’s portable gas fire—the ‘‘ Mainscreen- 
Minor ’’—weighs less than 20 lbs. (not 10 Ibs. as stated). 
Further, it is provided with a flue outlet. It passes the 
** Lancet ’’ test, and is intended to be placed so that the 
outlet discharges under the canopy of an existing coal- 
grate. In these circumstances no flue pipe is required, 
whereas our notice read “‘ no flue is necessary.’’ 

Street Lighting at Addingham.—An agreement be- 
tween the Ilkley Urban District Council and the Adding- 
ham Parish Council for the supply of gas from Ilkley to 
Addingham, renewed for a further five years from Sept. 30, 
1933, the end of the present agreement, provides for 
Addingham street lighting by Ilkley gas. So far as con- 
cerns private consumers in Addingham, the new agreement 
provides for a reduction in charges to date from April 1, 
1932. Consumers through prepayment meter will have a 
discount of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. on the present price; and 
other consumers are given a reduction of 1d. per therm. 

The Co-Partnership Dinner of the Chester United 
Gas Company took place last week. Mr. Harry Hopkinson 
(Secretary of the Company) proposed the toast, ‘‘ The 
Company and its Co-Partnership Scheme.’’ He said that, 
except when the scheme had to be suspended during the 
war, they could go back to bonuses distributed for thirty 
years. At that time there were sixty-five members of the 
profit-sharing scheme, and they had to-day 140 members. 
For the last nine years there had been an annual distri- 
bution of £1400, or 6} p.ct., on wages. There were cases 
in which the distribution of bonuses and investments of 
stock had helped considerably in house purchase. 

A Decrease in Gas Sales is revealed by the report of 
the Walsall Gas Committee. The gas sent out during the 
past year was 735 million c.ft., against 759 millions in the 
previous year, and heavy expenditure has been incurred 
in extending mains. The Committee has, however, made 
an indirect contribution to the rates of £5000, and there is 
a continual increase in the number of cookers, &c., fixed. 
The report states that in connection with street lighting it 
has been decided that for the current year the discount of 
334 p.ct. at present allowed on gas supplied to lamps in the 
borough should be increased to 50 p.ct., which will affect 
a further reduction on the charge of £1700, and bring the 
total reduction to £4900. The gas used by the Corpora- 
tion Departments other than for public lighting, and con- 
sumed through ordinary meters, is to be charged for at 
the lowest industrial rate, which will effect a reduction of 
£250. 





Dealing with Complaints in 1852. 


In the “‘ Journat”’ for Jan. 6 last we published an 
extract by Mr. S. O. Stephenson, the last Engineer and 
Manager to the Worthing Gas Light and Coke Company. 
This article was the first of a series on the history of the 
Company appearing in the Brighton, Hove, and Worthing 
Gas Company’s Co-Partnership Magazine; and in the'cur 
rent issue of the magazine Mr. Stephenson has a most amus- 
ing account of the method of dealing with complaints in 
1852. 

It was in that year that Mr. Thomas Wilton was ap- 
pointed Manager of the Company. A curious document in 
connection with Mr. Wilton’s appointment is a draft agree- 
ment, one clause of which specifies that he shal] “ pay to 
the said Company five pounds for every complaint made 
to the Company should such complaint happen through the 
carelessness or neglect of him or his men.’’ This displays 
a distinct touch of Sussex shrewdness on the part of the 
directors, but one is left wondering whether it was Mr. 
Wilton’s intention to keep a weapon conveniently handy 
for dealing with complaining and contumacious consumers. 
Also there is a fine field for speculation as to the arguments 
which might have arisen on the interpretation of the words 
“ carelessness or neglect.’ Doubtless Mr. Wilton would 
in his defence perforce have fallen back on that fine old 
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plea “ the Act of God.’’ The agreement held promise of a 
most interesting as well as novel experiment in conditions 
of employment for gas managers, but speculation is in vain, 
for it does not appear to have been completed and put into 
force. 


in 
—_— 


Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Members of the Institution are invited to attend a meet- 
ing of the Illuminating Engineering Society on Tuesday, 
April 26, 1932, at 7 p.m., at the House of the Royal Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2, when a 

paper on ‘ Progress in Decorative Lighting ”’ will be read 
by Mr. E. H. Penwarden. 

Light refreshments will be provided at 6.30 p.m. 

Tickets of admission may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, the Institution of Gas Engineers, 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 

Copies of the recently issued British Standard Specifica- 
tion for the testing of the zinc coating on galvanized wires 
(No. 448-1932) may be obtained, price 2s. each, from the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 





i, 
— 





Tudor Rose of Industry. 


More than 227,000 people are now wearing the little 
enamel Tudor Rose which signifies that they want to be 
shown British goods first whenever they are shopping. 
They are members of the Tudor Rose League, which was 
started eight months ago and now has 167 branches 
throughout Britain and the Dominions and Colonies. 
There are six Royal members of the League. Following the 
example of the Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
York, the Princess Royal, the Duke of Gloucester, and 
Prince George have all joined. ‘‘ A mere shilling extra per 
week spent upon British instead of foreign goods by every- 
body in this country, would provide work for half-a-million 
of those who are idle,’’ said an official at the League’s 
offices: 63, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. Member- 
ship costing only sixpence is within the reach of all. 


— 


Visit to No. 7, Stratford Place. 


Tuesday, April 12, was ‘‘ Press Day ”’ at the Davis Gas 
Stove Company’s new showrooms, 7, Stratford Place. 
Kepresentatives of most of the London dailies and many 
ot the Provincial papers were present, as also were repre- 
sentatives of the monthlies and weeklies devoted to 
women’s. and domestic interests. 

The visitors were so numerous that a large staff was kept 
fully occupied in showing them round from two-thirty to 
five o’clock. The visitors were very interested in all they 
saw. The showrooms were much appreciated, and con- 
gratulations were freely given to the Company for what 
was considered a great advance. 

It is expected that the publicity which it will indirectly 
provide will benefit the Gas Industry as a whole. 





<i 
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National Gas Council. 
Meeting of the Central Executive Board. 


A Meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National 
Gas i was held at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W. 1, on Tuesday, April iz, 1932, at 2.30 p.m. In the 
absence of Sir David Milne-Watson the chair was taken by 
Mr. Frank Jones, the Vice-Chairman. 

Draft Annual Report.—This was approved for submission 
to the Fourteenth Annual General Meeting, which is to be 
held at the Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, on 
Tuesday, May 10. 

Parliamentary.—(a) Kettering Bill.—The Debate which 
took place in the House of Commons on the Second Reading 
of this Bill on March 14 was reported. This Bill was pro- 
moted by the Kettering Gas Company in order to prevent 
the Kettering Urban District Council—who owns the Elec- 
tricity Undertaking—from prohibiting the use of gas by 
their tenants in municipal houses. The support by Mem- 
bers of Parliament for the Bill was so overwhelming that 
the Members who moved the rejection of the measure did 
not press the matter to a Division. The Bill will now go 
before the Unopposed Committee prior to its passage 
through the House of Lords. 

(b) Coal Mines Act, 1930.—It was reported that-on April 6 
a deputation from the Conjoint Conference of Public Utility 
Associations had appeared before the Secretary for Mines, 
Mr. Isaac Foot, with regard to the proposed extension of 
Part 1 of the Act. Electricity, Water, and Gas interests 
were all represented at this deputation. 
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Constitution of Conjoint Conference.—It was reported that 
the Constitution of the Conjoint Conference of Public Uiility 
Associations had now been finally approved. 

Town and Country Planning Bill.—Under this Bill |oca| 
authorities would have power to prepare schemes for the 
development and planning of land, the protection of rural 
amenities, and the preservation of buildings and other ob- 
jects of interest. These schemes would only need the con. 
firmation of the Minister of Health, and might affect public 
utility undertakings in many ways. The Conjoint Confer. 
ence had decided to move an amendment to the Bill for the 
purpose of demanding a public inquiry upon any matter 
under a Scheme to which objection might be taken. 

Mains and Cables in Highways.—Re-instatement Charges, 
—It was reported that a discussion with regard to this 
matter had taken place on the Conjoint Conference of Public 
Utility Associations, with a view to the protection of public 
utility undertakings against the imposition of unfair 
charges in the re-instatement of highways by certain local 
authorities. 

Roads v. Rail Transport.—It was reported that at the 
meeting of the Conjoint Conference of Public Utility As. 
sociations it was decided to make representations to the 
Committee set up by the Minister of ‘Transport to investi- 
gate the position with regard to the railways and road 
transport. 

Trustee Act, 1925.—Attention was drawn to a resolution 
passed by the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, 
that certain stock of Gas Companies should be added to the 
list of Trustee Securities, so as to give a wider choice and 
greater security to Trustees. The Board decided to sup- 
port this resolution. 

Gasholder Insurance.—A report of the Gasholder Sub- 
Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers was sub- 
mitted on this question. It was decided that the Report be 
circulated, and that the matter should be further discussed 
at the next meeting of the Board. 

Gas for Stand-by Lighting in Cinemas and Places oj 
Entertainment.—As a result of the protests made by the 
Council and the Entertainments Protection Association, it 
is very satisfactory to be able to report that the Entertain- 
ments (Licensing) Committee of the London County Council 
have decided not to proceed further with the proposal to 
require one of the systems of lighting in places of public 
entertainment to be a self-contained system installed on the 
premises, which, if adopted, would have had the effect of 
excluding the use of gas. 

Rating—Scotland.—Mr. J. W. Napier, of Alloa, the 
Secretary of the Scottish District Executive Board, sub- 
mitted a report of a meeting held in Edinburgh on Feb. 12, 
with regard to the steps which are being taken to amend 
the Scottish law relating to the valuation of public utility 
undertakings, so as to bring the position more in conformity 
with that obtaining in England. 

British Tube Association.—A letter was submitted from 
the British Tube Association, dated April 8, reporting that 
owing to the de-valuation in the £, the advent of tariffs, and 
other difficulties, it had been found impossible to continue 
the International tube arrangements in their existing form. 

Rivers (Protection against Pollution) Committee.—It was 
reported that a meeting of the Council’s Committee had 
been held on April 12 to consider the Bill which had been 
drafted by the Pure Rivers Protection Society, and which it 
was understood would be introduced into the House of 
Lords at an early date. The Board approved the report of 
the Committee as to the steps which it would be necessary 
to take to protect gas undertakings. 

British Industries Fair.—It was decided to support unani- 
mously the decision of the Gas Industries Section Committee 
to organize an exhibit at the British Industries Fair, Bir- 
mingham, in 1933, and Mr. Sandeman and Mr. Clift were 
thanked for their past services and re-appointed as repre- 
sentatives of the Council on the Committee. 

Joint Gas Conference—British Industries Fair, Birming- 
ham.—It was decided unanimously to approve the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Gas Conference Committee that a 
further Conference should be held in connection with the 
British Industries Fair, Birmingham, in 1933. Mr. P. N 
Langford, Mr. H. C. Smith, and Mr. W. W. Townsend were 
thanked for their past services in this matter, and re- 
appointed as the representatives of the Council on the 
Committee. 


Arrangements for Meetings at the Hotel Metropole, 
Whitehall Rooms, on May 10. 


Meeting of the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
to be held at the Hotel Metropole at . . 10 a.m 


Central Committee of the Federation of Gas Employers II.15 a.m. 
Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council . II.30 a.m 
Annual Meeting of the Federation of Gas Employers 12.15 p.m. 


Annual Meeting of the National Gas Council. . : 2.15pm 

Visit to the new Industrial Gas Section at the Research Laboratories 
and Workshops of the Gas Light and Coke Company at Watson 
House. 
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The Greenbank Gas-Works, at Blackburn, has been described as among the most up-to-date in the 


country, thanks to the enterprise shown by Mr. G. P. Mitchell, the Manager. 
were two gas-making stations—at Greenbank and Addison Street. 
verted into a distributing centre, and the whole of the gas is produced at Greenbank. 


At one time there 
The latter has now been con- 
Our corre- 


spondent took the accompanying photograph, giving a general idea of the lay-out, this week. 


— 
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Coke-Grading Plant at Stockton. 


The Stockton-on-Tees Gas Department have successfully 
solved their gas-works coke problem by the installation of 
a grading plant. During the past few years of trade stag 
nation on ‘Tees-side there has been such a large accumula- 
tion of coke at these works that the Corporation have been 
obliged to send shipment abroad at prices which were not 
considered very profitable; and even with this outlet they 
had, less than five months ago, a stock of over 7000 tons. 

Thanks to the enterprise of the Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. W. W. Atley), the position has now changed. At a 
cost of £7000 an elaborate system of mechanical screening 
has been set up by which means the coke is now supplied 
in definite grades suited to the various demands. 

This has created such a demand for the coke locally, that 
not only have ail stocks become exhausted but the gas- 
works cannot produce sufficient coke to meet even the local 
domestic demand and are having to purchase elsewhere 
for this purpose. It is understood that the Corporation 
are in negotiations with a large Tees-side firm of coke 
makers for a regular supply of their coke nuts to be 
screened from the finer breeze. 





Industrial Gas Classes at Rotherham. 


The Rotherham Corporation Joint Gas and Education 
Committee have considered the possibility of closer co- 
operation between the Gas Department and the College of 
Technology and Art in relation to gas and fuel technology 
arising out of the use of gas for industrial purposes in the 
Rotherham gas area. 

They have asked the Education Committee to appoint a 
full-time officer, for the purpose of giving instruction in 
gas for industrial purposes, the Gas Committee to pay 50 
p.ct. of the salary paid to such officer from the date of his 
appointment, in respect of services rendered to that De- 
partment, and for use of apparatus at the College of Tech- 
nology and Art. 


<i 
—_— 


The Bunsen Burner and Its Use. 


In the course of a lecture on this subject delivered at the 
Central Showrooms of the Leamington Priors Gas Com- 
pany, before audiences comprising employees of the Com- 
pany and of neighbouring gas undertakings, Dr. Winter, of 
Messrs. John Wright & Co., said that the question of an 
adequate supply of secondary air is a most important con- 
sideration in the use of the bunsen flame in domestic gas 
appliances. In the Radiation Central Research Labora- 
tories an accurate method has been devised for estimating 
carbon monoxide in flue gases, and this is used to test 
various appliances to see how complete is the combustion. 
All Radiation domestic appliances have to pass a very 
stringent standard, in respect of the completeness of com- 
bustion of the gas, before such appliances can go forward 
for bulk production in the works. 

The use of the bunsen flame in the gas fire was dealt with 
at length, and the importance of the design of the radiant 
was pointed out. The function of the radiant is to convert 
a large part of the heat of the flame into radiant heat. 
The use of the perforated steatite plate in the burner teats 
of the Radiation standard fire in (a) preventing lighting- 
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back, and (b) rendering the flame quite silent, was illus- 
trated by experiments. The consequence of interfering 
with the combustion taking place in the bluish green inner 
cone was then described. Bad smells from cooker hot- 
plates result from the breaking of the inner cone, either by 
hotplate bars, or by the base of the utensils. The special 
design of the ‘‘ Rado ’”’ burner was described. If this 
burner is correctly adjusted, and subsequently an increase 
im gas pressure occurs, the inner cone of the burner does 
not become longer. Thus the inner cone is always clear 
of the bottom of the utensil, even at increased gas pres- 
sure, and the combustion of the gas remains satisfactory. 


— 
—_— 





Non-Machinery Accidents. 


At a meeting arranged by the London Industrial Com- 
mittee of the National ‘‘ Safety First ’’ Association, held 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers on Monday last, 
Mr. Leonard Ward, H.M. Senior Engineering Inspector 
of Factories, gave an address on the subject of ‘‘ Non- 
Machinery Accidents.’’ Mr. A. Ronca (Chairman of the 
London Industrial Committee) presided. 

The lecture dealt with the common causes of many acci- 
dents under different Causation Groups and means for their 
prevention, and was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Among matters dealt with were: Reportability and 
Record of Accidents; Movement of Vehicles; Explosions 
and Fire; Gassing and Molten Metal; Use of Hand 
Tools; Persons Struck by Falling Articles; Falls of Per- 
sons; Persons Stepping on or Striking Against Objects; 
and Handling or Carrying Goods. 

Mr. Ward pointed out that nearly all explosions started 
from a very simple cause. The danger which was becom- 
ing more and more common was in connection with the 
repair of motor-car petrol tanks. Quite a number of 
people, he said, had been killed or seriously injured in at- 
tempting to repair them. 


oo 
—_ 


State of Darwen’s Gas-Works. 


A saving of 1s. per 1000 c.ft. in the cost of manufacturing 
gas was forecast at a Ministry of Health inquiry at Darwen 
on April 12, when the Corporation sought borrowing powers 
for £34,000 on the gas-works, including £26,000 for vertical 
retorts to supplant the present Munich chamber, and a 
further sum for attention to gasholders. Alderman G. 
Pickup, Chairman of the Gas Committee, referred to in- 
vestigations by Mr. G. Dixon, Gas Engineer at Notting- 
ham, called in as an independent expert. — 

The Inspector: His reports were drastic? 

Alderman Pickup: Very drastic. ; 

Mr. A. F. Ames, the new Manager, claimed that with 
new plant and a progressive policy competitive prices could 
be charged for gas for domestic and industrial purposes. 
Asked the reason of a large leakage recent years, the 
Engineer said it was due to leakages m the holders, de- 
fective meters, and defective mains. ; 

The question was raised as to purchasing coke oven gas 
from Altham. It was emphasized that this would mean 
laying a 12-mile pipeline, for which rates would have to 
he paid. He was of the opinion that vertical retorts were 
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the most suitable type of plant and would prove a great 
financial advantage to the Department. Munich cham- 
bers were too large for economic working at a place like 
Darwen. 


A Slight Leakage of Gas! 


That 8,311,800 c.ft., or 40 p.ct. of the total production at 
the Tralee Gas-Works during 1931, was unaccounted for is 
the disturbing point in the report submitted to the Tralee 
Urban Council by Mr. J. M. MeNicholl, Engineer and 
Manager of the Cork Gas Undertaking, who was called in 
by the Council to give expert advice. 

This information was published in the “‘ Irish Press ”’ for 
April 9, which goes on to state that the production in 1931 
was 20,490,000 c.ft., of which 12,078,200 c.ft. was sold or 
otherwise accounted for. He felt quite at a loss to find 
words to express what figures of this description conveyed 
to the mind of anyone with an all-round experience’ of the 
Gas Industry. 

Mr. MeNicholl advised that an accountant be engaged 
to go closely into the system of accountancy employed, 
and that an inspection be made of all the services as soon 
as possible. It will be recalled that last year the Gas 
Manager, Clerk, and Collector were suspended. 


—— 








Everyone a Salesman. 


In a lecture given to all the staff and workmen of the 
Distribution Department, a member of the Sales Staff of 
the Coventry Gas Department said: ‘‘ I suggest that it is 
essential that every person employed in the Gas Depart- 
ment should use gas in his own home for every purpose 
possible. One of the first things a prospective customer 
asks a salesman is ‘ Do you use one of these appliances your- 
self in your own home? ’, and if the answer is ‘ Yes,’ a 
feeling of confidence in the appliances is at once established 
in the customer’s mind. Doubtless many of you are think- 
ing that you are not salesmen, and, unfortunately, your 
thoughts may be correct at the moment, but it would be 
worth your while to ask yourselves how you expect to hold 
your jobs if you do not do everything possible to maintain 
the gas output. 

** Every employee, fer his own sake, ought not only to use 
gas at home, but to take every opportunity of bringing to 
the notice of his customers and friends the benefits to be 
derived from the use of gas. For instance, a fitter fixing a 
cooker in a house has a far better opportunity of intro- 
ducing a sink water heater to the consumer than has a can- 
vasser or even an indoor salesman. The fitter generally is 
regarded by the public as a man who has not ‘ got an axe to 
grind,’ and a word from him is accepted gratefully, whereas 
the canvasser, before he can attempt to secure an order, 
must first break down that spirit of distrust which is com- 
mon to us all. In securing an order for a water heater, in 
such circumstances, the fitter is using one of the simplest 
and surest methods known of keeping himself in employ- 
ment, and the vital point is that if he waits until he is 
actually out of work, he will find himself on the wrong side 
of the consumer’s door—he will have lost a golden oppor- 
tunity of making a job for himself. 

** Finally we must recognize the consumers as our em- 
ployers—the people who provide the contents of our pay 
envelopes—we must be loyal to the consumers.”’ 


i, 
—_—- 





Meter Reading in Cycles. 


West Bromwich Corporation have had a report from the 
Gas Committee with regard to the cycle reading of meters. 
The Committee states that on the recommendation of the 
Borough Treasurer, and in order to avoid congestion in his 
Department during discount periods for payment of the 
quarterly gas accounts, the Committee have had under con- 
sideration the question of the reading of meters to enable 
the payment of accounts to be spread over each quarter. 
They recommend that, as from April 1, the following sys- 
tem of meter reading be adopted: 

The area of supply is divided into three sections. The 
meters in No. 1 section will be read at the end of April 
and the account rendered for that month’s consumption 
will be payable in May. The meters in No. 2 section will 
be read at the end of May and the account rendered for 
the two months’ consumption will be payable in June. The 
meters in No. 3 section will be read at the end of June 
and the usual quarterly account will be rendered and be 
payable in July. Thereafter the meters in each section will 
be sam Sneetenty and the usual quarterly accounts will be 
rendered. 


The adoption of the system will involve a loss of revenue 
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estimated at £2000 on the first year’s working, and it is 
proposed to spread this amount over a period of five years, 
details to be left in the hands of the Borough Treasurer 
and the Engineer. This arrangement will not apply to pre. 
payment consumers or to manufacturing and power con- 
sumers, but will only affect consumers of gas on domestic 
supplies registered by ordinary meters. 


_ 
- 





Lea Bridge Co-Partnership Dinner. 


The spirit of fellowship existing between the Directors 
and the staff of the Lea Bridge Gas Company was very 
much in evidence on the occasion of the fifth annual Co- 

artnership dinner held in the spacious Recreation Hall of 
Sieers. Achille Serre, Ltd., Walthamstow, on April 12. In 
the absence of Mr. A. M. Paddon, M.Inst.C.E. (the Chair- 
man of the Company), Mr. G. W. Carey, the Deputy Chair- 
man, presided over the gathering, which was nearly five 
hundred strong. He was supported by Mr. F. W. Cross, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Cross, Mr. S. H. Jones, and 
Mr. E. L. Burton (Directors), Mr. A. V. G. Paddon, Mr. 
D. C. Cross, A.M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer and Manager, 
and Mrs. Cross, Mr. H. Hand, Secretary, &c. 

Proposing ‘‘ Success to our Co-partnership ”’ the Chair- 
man said he was sorry that Mr. Paddon was not there, 
and he was quite certain that they were equally sorry, for 
he was one of the best friends that Co-partnership had ever 
had. He had been hard worked lately and had found it 
necessary to go out of town. He thought they were all 
sufficiently acquainted with the benefits of Co-partner- 
ship to need but few words on the subject, but he must 
draw their attention to the amount standing to their credit. 
They possessed stock to the value of over £20,000, which 
cost £22,400. So great, however, was the prestige of the 
Lea Bridge Gas Company in the market that if the stock 
was sold that day it would be worth £26,500. Their Co- 
partnership was ten years old. It would grow in mind and 
body, and he was quite certain that the spirit which had 
carried it so far would carry it along still further. 

Referring to the future, Mr. Carey said the world 
economic crisis had had an effect in curtailing the spending 
power of everyone. That was one of the difficulties they 
had to face. They had to face intense competition from 
electric light, coal, and oil. The must meet it all together 
—as Co-partners. They must try hard to increase their 
efficiency. It was the trivial things that mattered. Little 
things very often had great results. They must train 
themselves, not other people, to take advantage of every 
opportunity. 

At the instigation of Mr. D. C. Cross the staff accorded 
the Directors three hearty cheers, and lustily sang ‘“‘ For 
they are jolly good fellows.’’ Mr. Paddon was given a 
cheer “‘ on his own.”’ 

An excellent programme was arranged by Mr. Harry 
Heap, the musical director. 


_— 
-_ 





Salesmen’s Circles Meet in London. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of members of the British 
Commercial Gas Association Gas Salesmen’s Circles was 
well attended at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, last 
Friday, when Major Geoffrey H. Kitson, Chairman of the 
Leeds Gas Committee, and President of the Association, 
presided, supported by Sir Francis Goodenough, Executive 
Chairman, and the Chairmen of the various District Sales- 
men’s Circles. 

In welcoming those present, the Chairman said he re- 
garded it as a great privilege to preside on that occasion. 
He was profoundly impressed by all that the salesmen did 
for the Industry, and with the amount of technical training 
with which they were able to equip themselves. The In 
dustry was more than ever looking to the Sales Staff to bring 
about the results which were desired. Their work to-day 
was to open up new fields for the Industry—both for the 
good of the public and of the Industry itself. Although the 
responsibilities of the salesmen are very great, they were 
not afraid of them, and the Industry was not afraid that 
they would fail in their duties. 


SuccessFUL Business DEPENDS UPON SALES. 


Sir Francis Goodenough said he would like to give them 
some words of encouragement in their work, which would 
be more difficult in the future than it had been in the past. 

He wanted to impress upon them, as the President had 
just done, the very important part they played in the In 
dustry. He wanted them to realize, as no doubt they did 
realize, that all successful business depended upon 
the sales to the customets. The customer was the 
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source of livelihood of all engaged in 
of all those outside industry who were dependent 
upon the profits produced. The shareholders of Gas 
Companies, the officers, and the employees received respec- 
tively their dividends, salaries, or wages, only from what 
the customer spent. Thus, those whose business it was to 
seek out, cultivate, and satisfy the customer, and secure his 
continued support, were playing an important part in run- 
ning the whole machinery of commerce. If they failed to 
retain the business of the customers they would undermine 
the entire edifice of industry. The customer was the foun- 
dation of business success. These were critical times for 
the Gas Industry, as well as for the Nation as a whole. 
They were up against competition keener than ever. It 
was, therefore, more imperative than ever that they should 
fully maintain their efforts on the sales and service side. 
Upon the sales side of the Industry would depend whether 
the progress of the Industry was to be maintained. During 
the past ten years the increase of business in the Gas In 
dustry had been as great as in the previous twenty years, 
and they all hoped that in the next five years it was going 
to be as great as in the last ten years. He was sure it would 
not be through lack of effort if they failed to achieve this re- 
sult. They would have a marvellous opportunity when trade 
revived to see that their Industry obtained its full share 
of the Nation’s returning prosperity. They would all wish 
to congratulate Leeds upon having at the head of their 
Gas Committee a man still in the early prime of life, who 
was determined to make the fullest use of his great 
qualities. 

Mr. P. H. Christian (Chairman of the Lancashire District 
Circle), proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Francis 
Goodenough, said that the Circles could not have achieved 
the suecess they had, but for the fact that men of the 


industry, and 
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standing of Sir Francis and their President afforded them 
such enthusiastic support. The never-failing encourage- 
ment of Sir Francis had been of inestimable value to them, 
and they all hoped that he might be long spared to con- 
tinue his invaluable work on their behalf. 

Mr. Taylor (Vice-Chairman of the Midland Circle) 
seconded the vote of thanks, which was enthusiastically 
accorded. 

Thereafter Mr. Ernest Hunt delivered an inspiring ad- 
dress, an epitome of which will be found in the current 
issue of the ‘‘ Gas Salesman.’’ At its conclusion Mr. Hunt 
was cordially thanked, on the proposition of the President, 
seconded by Mr. Weldon (Chairman of the Northern Area 
Circle), and warmly supported by Sir Francis Goodenough. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. C. Walker) suggested that they 
might take the opportunity of expressing collective appre- 
ciation of the valuable co-operation they received from 
various quarters. First he would refer to the chief execu- 
tive officers of the different undertakings, who gave facili- 
ties for members to hold their meetings. Secondly, he 
thought they should express their thanks to the Technical 
Press for the admirable way in which they dealt witk 
papers and discussions. Proceeding, he congratulated Mr. - 
A. J. Garward, of Portsmouth, on having been awarded the 
‘* Goodenough Gold Medal.’’ As an expression of appre- 
ciation of this, the London Area Circle were electing him 
their Chairman for the ensuing year. The future of the 
Salesmen’s Circles depended upon what each individual 
member put in. They needed much more active participa- 
tion in the discussions. 

The business concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President, on the proposition of Mr. A. Tennant (Chair- 
man of the London Circle), seconded by Mr. Jones (Chair- 
man of the Wales and Monmouthshire Circle). 
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A NEW “METRO” FIRE SEEN AT OLYMPIA 











g oe RS ae > ~a 9° 
We now crave more than mere comfort round the hearih, and the Firesides Through the Ages 


exhibit at the ‘* Daily Mail ’”’ Ideal Home Exhi 


bition at Olympia, presenting examples of fireplace 


treatment which combine high efficiency with notable decorative quality, is as welcome as it is 


important. 


Nothing so quickly as a cheerful fire gives man a sense of real freedom and friendly 


contact with his neighbour, and it will therefore be of interest to our readers to learn of a novel 
type of gas fire produced by the South Metropolitan Gas Company in co-operation with Messrs. 


Sidney Flavel & Co.. Ltd., of Leamington. 


This particular fire was mentioned in our account of the exhibits of the Ideal Home Exhibition 
last week, and we are now able to reproduce a photograph showing the very pleasing appearance 


of the unit. 


fire fitted with the new ‘‘ Metrogleam ”’ fuel, which gives it a most charming appearance. 


Though at first sight the fire looks more like a glowing coke fire, it is actually a gas 


The gas 


flames flicker through the incandescent fuel bed, producing here and there on its surface luminous 


‘-luminous flames, and giving a lively effect to the fire. 2 del 
eessee’ dlluctre t ~ “ wew decorative possibilities are disclosed by this artistic com- 


In the scheme the conventional mirror and mantelpiece are 
odlighted from above, shelters a statuette, while 


setting illustrated is also by gas. 
bination of gas heating and lighting. 


swept away, and in their place a wall-niche, flo 
on each side sunk panel lighting heightens the effect and giv 


The lighting in this model room 


es the fireside an unusual distinction, 


upon which the co-operating concerns are to be congratulated. 
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RESEARCHES ON COAL. 
Standard Tests on Coal for the British Standards Institution 
Specifications. 


The Committee, with other research organizations and 
industrial undertakings, has assisted in the preparation of 
standard methods for the sampling and analysis of coal. 
In many cases the results of laboratory investigations 
undertaken in this connection have been of material assist- 
ance to the Institution in the formulation of the tests. The 
Committee have assisted in the preparation of standard 
methods of sampling, and in the compilation of the follow- 
ing standard tests of coal: The determinations of moisture, 
volatile matter, ash, sulphur, calorific value, fusion tem- 
perature of ash, and arsenic. Particulars of these tests 
have been published. 

Work is still being continued on the determination of the 
agglutinating value of coal; in spite of the general un- 
reliability of the test, both experimentally and in its failure 
to predict accurately the coking quality of coals, many 
Continental importers of British coking coals continue to 
demand that the test be standardized, and accordingly 
further investigations have been made. In a previous re- 
port, attention was directed to the fact that the agglu- 
tinating values obtained were markedly affected by certain 
modifications in the method, and it was shown that even 
under rigidly standardized conditions the errors were com- 
paratively large, especially those due to personal equation. 
Subsequent investigations have but served to confirm these 
earlier conclusions, for it has again been shown that even 
when the same method of testing is used, different operators 
obtain substantially different results. One rather sur- 
prising result is the discovery that in adding sand to 
powdered coal more efficient mixing is secured by stirring in 
the crucible than by using a weighing bottle and sub- 
sequently pouring the mixture into the crucible. The sug- 
gestions of this Committee with regard to the use of a stan- 
dard silica crucible, a standard sand, and in general a 
strictly defined standard method of operation have been 
made the basis of the proposed test by the British Standards 
Institution. Much further work remains to be done, how- 
ever, including possibly the examination of tests of agglu- 
tinating value of coals other than the modified Gray 
Campredon test at present under consideration. 


Application of the Shatter Test to Coal Problems. 


An interesting application of the shatter test has been 
reported to the Committee by a large colliery undertaking. 
Continual complaints were received from foreign customers 
regarding the large amount of smalls contained in hard 
steam coal, on its arrival. A comparison of the coals from 
different seams by means of the shatter test indicated that 
one seam of coal was largely responsible for the complaint 
and in future consignments this seam was excluded. 


Evaluation of Coking and Gas Coals. 


The special test which has been devised to measure the 
change in volatile matter content of coal when heated at 
definite slow rates continues to yield useful information. 
Considerable difficulties have been encountered, however, in 
the accurate determination of the swelling properties of 
coals, especially those of Durham, and it has been necessary 
on that account to modify considerably the design of the 
apparatus previously used. The alterations made (e.g., a 
modified method of heating) appear to conduce to more 
trustworthy results, and although the test is still in its 
preliminary stages there are definite indications that corre- 
lation of the results of this test with those of the special 
volatile matter test will provide an explanation of the some- 
what unexpected results obtained by this Committee (and 
subsequently confirmed by later investigators) in the study 
of the blending of coals for coke manufacture. 

It is believed that the modified swelling test will provide 
a basis for the laboratory detection of coals which, after 
coking, are liable to cause difficulties during “‘ pushing.”’ 

The investigation of these two tests is being actively con- 


- Reference to this Report is made in our - Editorial ¢ Columns to-day.- 
Ep. “G.}.” 
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An Extract from the Annual Report for 1931 of the 

Northern Coke Research Committee,* of which Prof. 

H. V. A. Briscoe and Prof. Granville Poole are Hon. 

Directors of Research, and Dr. C. B. Marson is 
Senior Chemist 


tinued, and has progressed so far that it will be the subject 
of a report in the near future. 


RESEARCHES ON COKE. 
Standard Tests. 


The Committee has assisted the British Standards Institu- 
tion in the preparation of the following standard methods 
for the examination of coke; sampling, determination of the 
shatter index, bulk density, true specific gravity, moisture, 
volatile matter, ash, sulphur, and calorific value. 


Experimental Error of the Shatter Test. 


Further long series of tests on single cokes have been 
made, with the object of elucidating further the ‘‘ probable 
error ’’ of the determination and the magnitude of signi- 
ficant differences. By applying the Theory of Errors to the 
results it has been shown that for most cokes, using the 
standard set of 3 tests, the error corresponding to the arbi- 
trarily fixed probability of ;4 is, for the 2-in. index + 2'5 
units and for the 14-in. index about + 1°5 unit. Signific ant 
differences having the arbitrarily fixed probability of ; 
are, for the majority of cokes, about 3°5 units for the 2- in, 
index and about 2 units for the 1}-in. index. In other 
words, differences of 3°5 on the 2-in. index and 2 on the 
13-in. index observed between two cokes are significant 
(1.e., they connote a real difference in hardness between the 
cokes) in about 99 p.ct. of all cases examined. Lesser dif- 
ferences will be significant only in a smaller proportion of 
cases in a manner clearly shown by the charts and tables 
published by the Committee. In two series of experiments, 
in which cokes made from the same coal. but in ovens of 
different widths with different flue temperatures and coking 
times were tested, the error of the shatter index did not 
appear to be appreciably affected by a wide variation in 
manufacturing conditions. 


* Combustibility Test. 


Continued use is made of this test in ascertaining the 
combustibility of coke, under standardized laboratory con- 
ditions. An interesting development of the combustibility 
test is its use to differentiate between two coals used in an 
industrial process, one of which was markedly inferior to 
the other in use. Samples of the coals were carbonized at 
temperatures of about 750°-800° C., and on testing the re- 
sulting cokes in the combustibility apparatus it was found 
that the coke consumptions differed in a sense correspond- 
ing with the differing efficiencies of the original coals. This 
affords at least an interesting indication that high coke con- 
sumptions in the laboratory may be paralleled by high coal 
consumptions in industrial processes using the correspond- 
ing raw coal. 


Influence of Oven Width on the Quality of Durham Cokes. 


Two Durham cokes, one yielding a special low-ash coke 
and the other a blast furnace coke of average quality, were 
coked in 20-in., 18-in., and 16-in. ovens with flue tempera- 
tures of 850°-900° rs ”900°-950° C. -, and 1250°-1300° C. re- 
spectively and with coking periods of 48 hours, 47 hours, 
and 22 hours respectively. The identity of the different 
batches of each kind of coal was proved by the usual 
analytical methods and also by certain special laboratory 
tests. The coke made in narrow ovens proved to be con- 
siderably smaller and more uniform in size, and of darker 
colour, but its shatter index was the same as that of the 
wide oven coke. Combustibility tests on both series of 
cokes indicated that this property was not influenced by the 
differences in manufacturing conditions, but, as has previ- 
ously been observed, depended only on the nature of the 
original coal. Determinations of bulk density, apparent 
specific gravity, and porosity, did not afford any clear evi- 
dence of an effect of oven width on these properties. 


Effect of Quenching with Dilute Ammoniacal Liquor. 


Further experiments on the use of dilute ammoniacal 
liquor for the quenching of coke confirm that this operation 
has no effect on the colour, size, shatter index, combusti- 
pr wig or sulphur content of a high-class Durham foundry 
coke. 
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Gasholder Construction at 


: Valby, Copenhagen 
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Measuring Earth Pressure on the 


Wall of a Gasholder Tank 


By J. W. Hansen, M.I.E., of Copenhagen 


Owing to extension of the Valby Gas-Works, Copen- 
hagen, by the addition of a Glover-West vertical plant in 
the years 1924-1927, by which the capacity was increased 
by 4,400,000 c.ft. per diem, it was found necessary also to 
increase the gasholder capacity. As the old settings of 
the Western Gas-Works were at the same time shut down, 
the holders there were used for the increased production 
of the Valby Works for the time being. But in 1928 the 
Humphreys & Glasgow water gas plant was re-built to pro- 
duce carburetted water gas, by which the gas-works 
capacity was increased by a further million c.ft. per diem, 
and as the gasholders of the Western Works at the same 
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Fig. 1.—Gasholder Il., Valby Gas-Works, Copenhagen. 


time were to be pulled down, to make room for the build- 
ings of a new meat market, now in course of erection, the 
erection of a new holder could no longer be postponed. 
The new gasholder, called Gasholder II., at the Valby 
Works, was designed for a capacity of 4, 400, 000 c.ft., or 
equal to the production of the new Glover- West plant in 
24 hours. The gasholder with framework is shown i in fig. 1. 
The weight of the gasholder proper——that is, the weight 
of the four lifts—amounts to 907 tons. The weight of the 
fy amewerk is 476 tons. The water content in each cup 
is 10 tons. The buoyancy of the holder when full of gas 
is 90 tons. The highest gas pressure is 104 in. water gauge. 
The total surface of the holder, including framework, is 
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Fig. 2. 


430,000 sq. ft., and paint for this amounted to 10 tons. 
The painting was executed by spraying, as shown in fig. 2. 
Fig. 3 shows the framework, &c., of the new holder in the 
foreground, with the older 3 million c.ft. Clayton gas- 
holder behind. Fig. 4 is a view from the new gasholder 
showing part of the gasworks buildings, &c. 


THe TANK. 


tank was exe- 


The major part of the excavation for the 
The extent of 


cuted as work for unemployed in 1918. 
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Fig. 3. 
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FIG. 4 


this excavation is shown in fig. 1 by the dot-and-dash line. 
The wedge-shaped area between this line and the sloping 
solid ground indicated on the drawing shows the amount 
of earth which dropped down in the interval from 1918 to 
1928. The quantity of earth excavated in 1918 was 
700,000 c.ft., and in 1928 a further 175,000 c.ft. was exca- 
vated, of which 25,000 c.ft. was earth dropped down. Of 
the 175,000 c.ft. excavated, 28,000 c.ft. consisted of lime- 
stone, gravel, and sand, while 7000 c.ft. was Saltholm lime- 
stone. The shaded area in fig. 1 shows filled-up ground. 
The earth was refilled in layers of 12 in. thickness. During 
the filling in, earth was watered and rammed with pneu- 
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Pig. 5.—Measuring Apparatus. 


matic rams. A layer of clay puddle, 12 in. thick, was 
filled in close to the concrete wall. The wall, made of re- 
inforced concrete 1:2}$:34, was calculated respectively for 
(1) earth pressure, with tank empty, and for (2) water 
pressure, tank full of water. 


Empty TANK. 


Assuming lowered ground water level (by pumping), the 
theoretical active earth pressure on the lower edge of the 
wall will be about 1150 Ibs. per sq. ft. horizontally. On 
account of ramming, a higher pressure will doubtless be ob- 
tained. This higher pressure is here supposed to be equal 


to 1430 lbs. per sq. ft., as stated by Mr. Irminger (late 
Manager of the Copenhagen Eastern Gas-Works). To find 
out something about the nature and variation of pressure 
on a vertical wall, due to rammed earth, under conditions 
as mentioned above, the measuring apparatus shown in 
fig. 5 was constructed. The apparatus consists of a low 
cylindrica! box, to the back plate of which a 1} in. pipe 
is joined. The plate is perforated to correspond to the 
pipe. A 1} in. round iron rod is inserted in the pipe and 
fastened inside to the front plate of the apparatus. In the 
opposite end the pipe is connected to a flange carrying a 
1/48 in. copper plate, to which the rod is connected. The 
inside of the apparatus was in communication with a U- 
shaped glass tube by means of a hole through the rod 
and the copper plate, a cock, and a rubber tube. 

Three such apparatus were made, and filled with water 
to which 20 p.ct. of glycerin was added. The air was 
driven out by boiling the water and glycerine in the ap- 
paratus. The three measuring apparatus were then placed 
in the concrete wall with the circular front plate exactly 
flush with the outside of the wall. The wall is provided 
with 26 piers to support columns for framework. Measur- 
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ing apparatus No. 1 was placed in bay 1-2, with centre- 
line in level 1 ft. 8 in. No. 2 was placed in bay 3-4 in level 
9 1 21 in., while No. 3 was placed in bay 24-25 in level 
15 it. 

After the apparatus had been put in place, and the con 
crete around it allowed to set, the U-shaped tube was 
filled with mercury and connected to the apparatus, the 
cock was opened, and the mercury henceforth put in con- 
tact with the water-glycerin mixture. Before the earth 
filled in reached the apparatus, the mercury surface was 
marked as zero. 

About Dec. 1, 1928, the tank wall was finished in con- 
crete to level 17 ft. 1 in. right round, and filling-in of earth 
behind the wall was completed during the month. The 
wall was then carried up to level 24 ft. 7 in., and the filling 
in of earth to this level was completed at the end of March 
and beginning of April, 1929. 

In the diagram fig. 6 the abscissa shows the pressure in 
Ibs. per sq. ft. horizontally on the wall, while the ordinate 
shows the height of earth filling above measuring level 
The dotted lines indicate the theoretical pressure for earth 
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respectively in wet and dry condition. The full-line 
graphs I., II., and III. are plotted according to values 
ascertained by means of the measuring apparatus. A rise 
in the mercury of ‘‘ a’’ inches above zero corresponds to 
a pressure of (2 x 13°6 1°05) x 52 x a lbs. per sq. ft., 
where 136 is the specific gravity of mercury, and 1°05 
specific gravity of the water-glycerin mixture. 

In regard to graph I., as the earth was filled in to a 
level of about 17 ft. 1 in.—that is, about 15 ft. 5 in. above 
the measuring apparatus—the connection piece between 
apparatus and U-tube broke, and was replaced by a new 
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Fig. 7.—Bottom of Tank Wall. 


piece. Another zero was fixed, and the pressure rose again 
to the former value without further filling-in of earth. 
This was apparently due to the setting of the earth. Dur- 
ing the next filling-in of earth, the pressure rose steadily to 
about 1300 Ibs. per sq. ft. 

Dealing now with graph II., here also the connection 
piece broke when filling had reached level 17 ft. 1 in. 
(7ft. 10 in. above the apparatus). A new connection was 
established, but it again broke, and further measuring was 
abandoned with this apparatus. 

As graph III. indicates, pressure rose very quickly on 
filling-in of earth to level 17 ft. 1 in. (2 ft. 4 in. above the 
apparatus). Then in the following months, when work 
was at a standstill, the pressure gradually fell to the value 
indicated, and again rose to 535 lbs. per sq. ft. during the 
last filling-in of earth to level 24 ft. 7 in. The reason why 
the pressure rose more quickly, according to the height 
of filled-in earth above the apparatus, in Nos. II. and III., 
than it did in No. I., is due partly- to the condition of the 
earth, which was as porridge at the bottom, on account of 
ground water leaking through (the tank was kept dry by 
pumping during the whole of the work), and partly be- 
cause ramming was more effective as filling-in progressed 
in height, when better space for working was available, 
and where better control was possible. 

The diagram indicates that a pressure obtained by ram- 
ming only lasts for a certain time. It is significant that 
the curves all terminate in the interval between the 
theoretically calculated diagrams for earth pressure, re 
spectively for wet and dry earth. 


TaNK Fut or WATER. 


When the tank is full of water, the highest pressure 
will be 2150 lbs. per sq. ft. Counter-pressure from the 
earth backing is assumed to be 1430 lbs. per sq. ft. at the 
lower edge, gradually decreasing to zero at level 27 ft. 
7 in. The lower 25 ft. 6 in. of the wall is therefore subject 
to a constant internal pressure of 2150-1430, equal to 
720 lbs. per sq. ft. for which it is reinforced. H. Platt 
(‘Gas Journat,’”’ Vol. 188, 1929, p. 104) states that, while 
it is usual always to take counter-pressure from earth 
backing into consideration for walls made of brickwork or 
mass-concrete, earth pressure is generally neglected, or 
only partly reckoned with, for walls made of iron or re- 
inforced concrete. 

To avoid cracks between the wall and the bottom of the 
tank, the construction shown in fig. 7 was adopted. The 
asphalt groove underneath the wall, and the 2 in. by 2 in. 
asphalt bulb on each side, doubtless gives very good tight- 
ness (which is of great importance here). It also has the 
advantage of allowing the wall to shrink when setting, and 
later to expand, due to the pressure of the water when 
the tank is filled. ; 

Assuming that no cracks occur in concrete, tension from 
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the above-mentioned internal pressure will amount to 
about 160 lbs. per sq. in. This pressure will cause the wall 
to extend so much that the diameter of tank increases 
about i in. To avoid cracks, and also on account of 
earth pressure, it has hitherto been usual, especially in 
Germany, as far as I know, to increase the thickness of 
the wall the whole way down. Were this method used 
here, a wall such as this would be about 10 ft. thick at the 
bottom. As it is now, the wall is 3 ft. thick throughout 
the lower 13 ft. 1 in., and then tapers upwards to 1 ft. 7 in. 
at the junction of the wall with the rim-girder, as shown 
in fig. 1. 

The bottom of the tank consists of a 73 in. concrete layer, 
reinforced at the top by } in. round iron spaced 8 in. apart 
in both directions. Wooden ball valves were placed in 
the bottom to prevent the water from below bursting the 
concrete when the tank is being emptied. 

The tank, earth, and concrete work were executed by the 
contractors, Messrs. Rasmussen & Schiétz, Copenhagen. 


TIGHTENING WorK. 


The bottom of the tank was given two coats of asphalt 
(Danbit). The horizontal part of the tank bottom, as 
well as 10 ft. upwards of the cone, was covered by a layer 
of puddle clay. The tank wall was covered with a lining 
of cement 3 in. thick, sprayed on by means of a pistol. 
Fig. 8 illustrates this work in progress. The wooden stick 
which can be seen placed across the vertical pole could be 
moved when the man on the scaffold wanted more material 
brought, sand or cement. 

When the gasholder had been erected, and the tank filled 
with water, clay, washed out in water, was poured into 
the water of the tank, and evenly distributed over the sur- 
face. This was done as a further precaution against the 
tank leaking. 

The tank was kept dry during the whole of the work by 
pumping from a special well outside the tank, to which 
the water was led by means of a 12-in. collecting drain, 
which in turn collected water from two 6-in. drains running 
right round underneath the tank bottom. Water was 
pumped from the well, by means of two 4-in. circulating 
pumps, into a settling tank, whence it ran to the sewer by 
means of a temporary 12-in. main. 

















Fig. 8. 


The whole of the work, planning as well as building, was 
carried out under the direction of Mr. J. Edelberg, Chief 
Engineer of the Copenhagen Gas-Works Department, to 
whom I am indebted for kind encouragement in carrying 
through the earth pressure tests. The measuring appa- 
ratus was constructed by Mr. A. P. Pedersen, of the Gas- 
Works Engineering Department. 

By the above described tests I hope to have contributed 
to the knowledge of pressure of rammed earth on vertical 
walls. 
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Ltd., and the Report of the Adjudicator, 
i Mr. George Evetts 








THE MODEL WHICH WON THE FIRST PRIZE OF £50. 


This Competition on altogether novel lines was insti- 
tuted by Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd., with 
the idea of bringing home to the mechanically minded 
young men in the Gas Industry the scientific interest at- 
taching to the design, construction, and operation of gas- 
works. The Competition was to construct a model of a 
gas-works lay-out and provide an accompanying descrip- 
tion of the lay-out; marks being given, for the purposes 
of adjudication, under three heads: For the general con- 
struction of the model; for the lay-out of the works, to 
allow the most convenient and economical working; and 
for the description of the works and the reasons for the 
particular apparatus and lay-out chosen, having regard to 
economical and convenient working. 

Full particulars of the Competition were given in the 
‘© JouRNAL ”’ for Dec. 16, 1931. 


THe WINNING COMPETITORS. 


Name Address. 


Order of Placing 


1st Prize £50 





Technical Staff . Dundee Gas Department 


mee tg oe Halifax Gas Department 2nd ,, 20 
J. W. Ashworth . Greenbank Gas-Works, Blackburn 3rd ,, f10 
S.C. Bentley. | | City of Leicester Gas Department, 4th ,, £10 
A. C. Fiddes | Aylestone Road Works 
H. E. Richmond ‘* Meadowcroft,’’ 236, Perry Hill, 5 

Catford | 
H. Johnston . Corporation Gas Department, 6 

Blackpool 
Wm. C. Higgs Basing Road, Basingstoke 7 
H. Garnon ‘‘The Tors,’’ 36, Bonnington 8| 

Grove, Exeter | 
H. Steer. . ‘ 16, Cadman Street, Wath-on- 9| 

Dearne 
E. Heathcote Gas-Works, Partington 10 | £5 each 
= “4 — Northampton Gas Light Company 11 
F. G. Courtney . (| Drawing Office, Gas-Works, Wind- | 12° 
J. H. Halliday . 


S. C. Reynolds 


Wm. H. Allan Stourbridge Gas Department 13 


F. ~ a e Torquay and Paignton Gas Com- 14 
G. N. Clapham . pany, Hollacombe Works 
L. P. Price 


t 
\ sor Street, Birmingham | 


L. T. Porter. 


Gas-Works, South Shields I 
G. Le B. Diamond . I 


York Gas Company 





Both essays and models were so admirable that Messrs. 
Newton, Chambers added six £5 prizes to those originally 
contemplated. , 

‘The remarks and criticisms made by Mr. George Evetts 
in his report will be helpful to the engineers who have 
obviously devoted so much time and interest to this subject. 


Tue Report or Mr. Georce Everts. 


The delay in furnishing a report and the prize-winning 
aumbers has been due to the difficulty in choosing the 
prize-winners having regard to the general high standard 
of the entries, and this is shown by the fact that every 
prize-winner has obtained more than 75 p.ct. of the marks. 

The first prize-winner obtains 88 p.ct.; and you will 
realize the difficulty in assessing twenty-four between these 
limits of marking. 

You will remember that the marking was to be as 
follows: 


30 p.ct. for general construction of the model. 
30 p.ct. for the lay-out of the works. 


40 p.ct. for the description of the works and the reasons 
for the apparatus and lay-out chosen. 


The competitor was given a certain amount of elas- 
ticity, and I consider this was wise, seeing that it enabled 
competitors to exercise their ingenuity and express their 
own ideas. For instance, they were given choice of road 
or rail access. They were not tied down to any form of 
retorts, and were given free choice of any material out- 
side that given with the model. They were also enabled 
to vary the standard design of gashglder given with the 
model, and to vary the capacities or number. 

It was a matter of some difficulty to create a standard 
of marking, and with regard to the workmanship it was 
decided at the onset to give the full thirty marks for the 
best constructed model, and to graduate the marks ac- 
cordingly, using the best as a standard. 

With regard to the lay-out, it was decided to lay down 
certain fundamental requirements and fix a standard 
number of marks for competitors who had supplied these 
requirements (full scope being given for variations). 
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Points were then added for good lay-out of the plant of 
secondary importance, and marks were deducted where 
the fundamental requirements were not fulfilled. 

With regard to the essay, this presented more difficulty, 
because some competitors had devoted a great deal of 
attention to the principles of the lay-out of a gas-works, 
with considerable emphasis on the questions of handling, 
engineering, and chemical operations, but had omitted to 
put any definite description of the plant they proposed to 
employ. In fact, these competitors rather missed the con- 
ditions of the competition, which said: ‘‘ 40 p.ct. for the 
description of the works and the reasons for the particular 
apparatus chosen.”’ This clearly did not mean an essay 
on the general principles of laying down a gas-works to 
the exclusion of the application of these principles to the 
particular site and model. 

Therefore, in marking the essays, I set up a certain 
definite standard of requirements for the description of 
the plan adopted, and gave marks accordingly, refraining 
from giving marks where this vital information was omitted. 

After this, a certain number of marks were added for: 


(a) The general clarity and form of the essay. 
(b) The clearness of the exposition of principles and 
reasons involved. 


This method enabled the competitor to gain an ad- 


—. 
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the conditions did not lay this down, and some of the 
competitors in endeavouring to double and even treble 
the capacity considerably cramped the lay-out, particularly 
in regard to coke storage. In these circumstances, it was 
decided that a little higher marks would be given if a 
competitor had provided for increased capacity without 
interfering with the lay-out. On the other hand, an effort 
which included no extensions and thereby arrived at a 
better lay-out was not penalized—that is, he was given 
full credit for the lay-out within the limits of the capacities 
stated in the conditions. 

The essays and lay-outs on the whole were excellent, 
and the best essay was marked at 37 out of the possible 
40 marks, and the best lay-out was given 26 out of the 
possible 30 marks. 

Both essays and lay-outs showed, in many cases, a great 
deal of thought and work, and considerable ingenuity. 
Even the worst model was presentable, and the best showed 
a very high degree of workmanship. In fact, these models 
are so good, both as pieces of work and examples of gas- 
works lay-out, that some further exhibition should be made 
of them. 

Now for a little criticism. In dealing with the essays 
and lay-outs, it was found in some cases that the principles 
laid down in the essays were not necessarily carried out 
in the models. In some cases, even in the higher marked 





THE ENTRIES ARRANGED FOR INSPECTION. 


vantage from what he had included, but rightly penalized 
him for what he had omitted. 

As far as possible, my personal opinions did not count, 
for, clearly, local conditions would in many cases decide 
the type of plant to be installed, and it was presumed that 
the competitor was legislating for those local conditions. 

In some important things, contrary opinions were ex- 
pressed by, different competitors; and in marking it was 
assumed that both these were right unless the conclusions 
were unsound either inherently or having regard to the 
conditions laid down by the competitor. Take the site, 
for instance. The majority of the essays stated what an 
xcellent site was provided, whereas one competitor, in an 
otherwise good essay, decided right away that another 
site ought to be chosen. He stated that the site is not 
good enough for laying out a works of the size indicated 
unless land were available for additional holders, &c., 
ind yet in his general lay-out he provided for more than 
doubling the manufacturing plant. 

On the general question of extensions I was met with 
some difficulty, because some of the competitors had laid 
out a perfectly good’ design without providing for exten- 
sions, and the prudent gas engineer may say that it was 
‘ssential to provide for extensions. On the other hand, 





essays, there was a lack of clarity in the general form of 
setting out the conditions and principal items. 

For example, very few competitors stated at the be- 
ginning the size of the maximum day that they proposed 
to choose within the limits laid down, the calorific value 
of the coal gas and the water gas which were being made 
was not stated, and there was a lack of information given 
in regard to the margins allowed in the carbonizing plant. 

The general balance of the various pieces of plant was 
in some cases lacking, and in one case the competitor did 
not even state whether he chose horizontal or vertical re- 
torts, and there was just one casual reference to it later 
in the essay when dealing with the dry purification plant. 
This criticism, as you will observe, is not altogether one 
of technical deficiency, and I have found in dealing with 
evening class students over a period of years that this in- 
ability to set out a thesis and to express the thought 
clearly and consecutively is not confined to gas engineer- 
ing students. 

The marking of the competition has been an exceedingly 
interesting job. The competition itself, I am sure, has 
been of great educational value. It must have been in- 
teresting to the competitors, and several of them acknow- 
ledge this in their essays. 
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Muffle Furnaces of Remarkable Performance 


Pleasing Design and Modern Finish 


We regard as a definite aid to increased sales of gas in the 
industrial field a new furnace which we recently inspected 
in the Industrial Showrooms of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. Not only has this new form of muffle furnace 


high thermal and combustion efficiencies, but it is compact 
in design, simple in construction, and most pleasing in 
The appliance—which is the outcome of work by 


finish. 





the research staff of the Company’s Industrial Section—is, 
in fact, in all ways suited to the requirements of the modern 
industrialist, who demands a combination of low first cost, 
economy and ease of working, and good appearance. 
Though the trial furnaces have been made in the Industrial 
Workshops of the Company, arrangements are being com- 
pleted whereby the manufacture will be entrusted to 
industrial appliance firms. This is another example of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company’s enlightened policy of work- 
ing for the Industry in general. 

It is intended to make the furnaces in six sizes and in two 
types, the muffle sizes being: 


High Wide long 
No. 1 24 in 


~ 
Ae ww 
] 


S . - x 11 x 15 


The A, a low-temperature type, is for use up to 1000° C., 
while the B type is capable of working temperatures up to 
about 1250° C. Both types operate on low-pressure gas. 

Our illustration is of the No. 14 furnace complete with 

yrometer, forming a compact and self-contained unit. 

his in itself is an admirable sales point. The polished 
outer casing is of aluminium and plays an important part 
in cutting down the heat loss by radiation from the surface; 
it is thus possible to dispense with some, if not all, of the 
insulating brick which would otherwise be necessary, and 
dimensions are thereby kept within reasonable proportions. 
In designing the furnace, great care has been taken to em- 
ploy the simplest and most economical construction, and as 
a result the furnaces are built up of a small number of 
standard parts. The linings are specially moulded, and the 
assembly of the complete furnace becomes a simple and 
inexpensive mass production job. The burner, combustion 
chamber, flue system, secondary air channels, &c., have 
been methodically arranged and dimensioned to ensure the 


maximum thermal efficiency and the maximum uniformity 
of temperature within the muffle. To illustrate the per- 
formance obtained, the results of tests on a No. 1A furnace 
may be quoted. 


Furnace No. 1a. 


Gas rate, 12 c.ft. per hour. 

Time to reach 1000° C., } hour. 

Maximum temperature, 1100° C. 
Temperature variation within muffle, + 5° C, 


The heating-up curve is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 
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In the low-temperature types Selfrac insulating brick has 
been chosen owing to its low thermal capacity, which en 
ables very rapid heating to be obtained. On the 14 fur 
nace, considerations of size have made it advisable to 
dispense entirely with insulating brick, but on the larger 
sizes special insulation is provided. 

Considerations of thermal efficiency have not been 
allowed to obscure the importance of combustion efficiency, 
and care has been taken to ensure that the flue gases shall 
be entirely innocuous, so that the smaller sizes may be used 
without any special flue equipment. 

The constancy of working conditions is ensured by the 
fitting of a governor, which provides very steady tempera 
ture settings. It has been found possible to maintain a 
temperature of 1000° C. for 75 hours with a maximum 
variation of + 5° C. 

The applications of these furnaces are, of course, many 
and varied. Among the most important one may quote 
assaying, tempering, hardening, enamel work, analytical 
work, china painting, testing work, and glass painting. 
They may also be adapted for special purposes, and a modi 
fied type is being made with a gas-tight muffle for opera 
tions requiring careful purging. 

We understand that the simple construction employed 
will enable the new type of furnace to be sold at a most 
reasonable price. 
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IN CONTINENTAL 
COUNTRIES - - - 








NEW PROCESS FOR CLARIFYING WASHING WATER IN 


COAL WASHERIES. 


The Henry clarification process in use in Holland at the 
Willem Sophia colliery is described in a paper read by G. 
Graf and reported in ‘“ Gliickauf,’’ 1932, 68, 304-306 
(March 26). 

The reagents employed are milk of lime, potato flour, 
and potassium carbonate in aqueous suspension or solution. 
Approximately 450,000 gallons of slurry water are treated 
in two shifts each working day, the quantities of reagents 
and their costs being as follows: Potato flour 26 lbs. (2s.), 
potassium carbonate 50 lbs. (8s.), lime 1000 Ibs. (10s.), the 
total cost for reagents being thus 20s. The capital cost of 
the plant is £1250-£1300. The power consumption is only 
a few horse-power, and one man per shift is required. The 
total daily cost, including capital charges, is 60s. 

Only about 10 p.ct. of the circulating and spray water is 
treated, this enabling the total solids content to be kept 
down to 1°5-2 p.ct. The water is in a closed circuit and no 
water is dise *harged to waste. The water, on its way to 
the settling basins is treated with milk of lime. The mix- 
ture of potato flour and water is preferably cooled to —6° C. 
and added to the goer carbonate solution which has 
been warmed to about 75° C., the mixture being added to 
the limed wash water. "The ” suspended matter settles so 
quickly that in a few hours a stiff slurry with a moisture 
content of 25-30 p.ct. and a perfectly bright effluent are 
obtained. 

The mine water employed in the washery is low in 
dissolved salts and is free from acid. Its hardness is 
7 grains per gallon, but the clarification process raises the 

hardness to about 42 grains per gallon. This, however, has 
no harmful effect on the washing process though a pro- 
tective scale forms on the wash-boxes. 

Of the operating cost, some is regained owing to the 
increased recovery of slurry. The extra amount recovered 
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at the Willem Sophia colliery is 6 tons per day, and it is 
credited with a value of 5s. per ton. If the value of slurry 
is taken to be 2s. per ton under German conditions, the 
amount which can be offset against the daily operating 
cost of 60s. would be 12s. per day. The net cost of clarifica- 
tion is thus approximately 13d. per 1000 gallons of water 
treated. 

The process enabled the settling area tu be reduced from 
34,000 sq. ft. to 3500 sq. ft. in virtue of the rapidity with 
which settling occurs; hence, in a new washery, the 
operating costs should be even lower than is indicated 
above. 

When de-dusting is effected prior to washing, the process 
leads to an improvement in the washing operation. 

The process presents difficulties if the wash water con- 
tains much dissolved salt. To enable the sodium chloride 
content to be kept down to about 0°15 p.ct., a considerable 
amount of water has to be run to waste in most Ruhr 
washeries; hence large quantities of the reagents would be 
lost. The permissible maximum limit for the sodium 
chloride content of the wash water would need to be 
ascertained by a thorough investigation. The presence of 
clayey matter has no adverse effect and may even be 
beneficial. 

The plant consists of a small refrigerating machine to 
cool the potato flour suspension, three tanks in which the 
flour and potassium carbonate are made up with water, a 
mixing tank in which the slurry-rich wash water, flour, and 
potassium carbonate are mixed, and a pump which conveys 
the treated water to the settling basins. The whole plant 
—. be accommodated in a space of dimensions 10 ft. by 
13 ft. 

During the ensuing discussion, Dr. Winkhaus questioned 
the need for subjecting the aqueous potato flour suspension 
to a freezing process since starch brought into soluble form 
by other means is equally effective in bringing about in- 
creased settling rates of the slurry. 
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Ferro-Concrete on Gas-Works. 


The major part of a new brochure published by F.¢ 
Construction Company, Ltd., of 26, Irongate, Derby, sur- 
veying ferro-concrete structures during the last decade, is 
devoted to the use of this material on gas-works. 

This firm specialize in ferro-concrete structures for gas- 
works, and have had a very wide experience in the design 
and construction of all types of foundations and buildings 
for which ferro-concrete is suitable. Corrosion of iron and 
steel is a particularly acute problem in gas-works, and 
consequently the cost of painting, supervision, and maip- 
tenance is a serious item. Well designed and carefully 
constructed ferro-concrete structures are therefore free from 
these maintenance costs. 

A comprehensive section illustrates by means of a large 
number of excellent photographs and diagrams some of the 
many structures which this firm have successfully erected 
on gas-works all over the country. Examples are shown of 
ferro-concrete foundations for retort benches and con- 
densers, purifiers, coolers, tar extractors, mains, and valves. 

There follow some interesting details of ferro-concrete for 
gasholder foundations. For tank holders on uniform 
ground having a sufficiently high bearing capacity, a thin 
ferro-concrete slab with a strong ring under the tank wall 
makes a satisfactory foundation. On poor or variable 
ground a stronger slab is necessary, resting on ferro- 
concrete piles uniformly spaced over the whole area. 

For holders of the M.A.N. and Klénne type, where the 
wind tends to produce a large uplift on the windward side 
owing to the height and comparatively light weight of the 
holders, a ring wall is necessary round the perimeter, de- 
signed not only to support the holder on the leeward side 
but also to anchor it on the windward side. If the ground 
is poor, the base of this ring-wall cannot be made wide 
enough, and piles have to be driven under the piers to carry 
the loads on the leeward side. The load on the central area 
is so small that a thin ferro-concrete slab resting on the 
ground is sufficient, even when piles are necessary round 
the edge. 





The map and illustrations in the brochure demonstrate 
that the firm’s experience of all types of gasholder founda- 
tions and tanks is very wide, while it will also be seen that 
they are well equipped to handle bulk excavation, thus 
ensuring an economical job in those numerous cases where 
a large amount of excavation is necessary. 


_ 
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British-Made Glassware. 


The accompanying illustrations show two attractive ex 
amples of Messrs. Hailwood & Ackroyd’s glassware for 
gas lighting fittings. The whole of this firm’s goods are of 
British manufacture, being made at their works at Morley, 
near .Leeds. 
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Two Examples of Attractive  Hailware” Fittings. 


Two new leaflets recently issued show some of the firm's 
latest productions and designs. One gives a range of bowls 
and shades now being produced in crystal satin obscured 
and No. 3-50 opal glass. 

On the other leaflet is a range of units and fittings suit- 
able for public buildings, stores, hotels, churches, &c. 
These fittings have galleries of the cast hinged type with 








loose ventilated canopies, while the ceiling plates are also 
cast. They meet the demand for the substantial heavy 
type of fittings which is often called for. The globes them- 
selves are made in the firm’s No. 3-50 opal glass, emitting 
the maximum amount of light without glare. 


——__—__=>— 


A Dual-Fuel Combination Appliance. 


A new pattern of a domestic appliance well known to 
our readers has just been placed on the market, and is 
being exhibited at the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia. 
This is the ‘‘ Ideal Cookanheat ”’ No. 30, manufactured by 
the National Radiator Company, Ltd., of Hull. This com- 
bined water heater and cooker has the same water heating 
capacity as the No. 20 model, but the oven is rather smaller 
and the construction less expensive. This coke and gas 
burning unit is supplied in a series of attractive vitreous 
enamel finishes, and its overall length is only 36 in. 

An innovation is the provision of a gas supply to the oven 
and hotplate; and a gas poker for lighting the fire is also 
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Active Carbon for Benzole Recovery. 


Benzole may be extracted from coal gas by the Carbo. 
Union process, without using a naphthalene washer. We 
are informed by the British Carbo-Union, Ltd., that in 
three works, employing Glover-West continuous vertical 
retorts, the consumption of carbon has proved not to be 
seriously affected by this omission, using the present 
methods of working with the latest designs of active carbon 
plants. This was borne out at Troyes Gas-Works, in 
France, with a small plant producing 0°4 ton of benzole 
per day from coal gas where the benzole concentration was 
only 23 grammes per cub.m. This plant was put into 
operation at the beginning of the year and the carbon con- 
sumption has proved to be comparatively low. 


As a result of this, a larger plant with a capacity of 3 
tons per day will be started up at the Nanterre Gas-Works 
by the Société de Lyonnaise de Gaz et d’Eclairage in a few 
weeks’ time. A naphthalene washer will also be omitted 
in this case. Active carbon completely removes all naph- 
thalene, together with most of the CS. content of the gas. 


incorporated in the complete equipment, which includes This development makes the British Carbo-Union process 
enamelled plate-rack and splash-back. for benzole extraction attractive. 
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The Use of Gas for Commercial 


and Industrial Air-Conditioning 


Future Fields for the 
Application of Gas 


By a Consulting Engineer 


Most English people would rather be too hot than too 
cold. Gas has long proved that for a combination of 
economy, cleanliness, and simplicity it stands supreme for 
the majority of purposes related to raising the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. But, even in England, there is 
another side to the problem of maintaining the body at 
its most etticient working temperature. Temperature is, 
of course, only one—the most obvious one—of the two 
main variables that determine the comfort and efficiency 
of the human body. The other is the moisture content 
or humidity of the atmosphere, and every complete system 
of air-conditioning must provide for both. In general 
terms, the probiem in winter is to heat the air and 
humidify it, and in summer to cool and dehumidify it. 

In this country there are two main fields for air-con- 
ditioning—the commercial and the industrial. The first 
mav be said to refer to the regulation of the atmosphere 
for human comfort on a large scale; and the second for 
certain manufacturing operations which require special 
conditions of temperature and humidity. So far only the 
fringe of both of these has been touched. This is largely 
due to the fact that the depression of the last two or three 
years has put the brake on initiative, by preventing new 
capital expenditure, so that commercial exploitation has 
lagged sadly behind technical achievement. But when 
the recovery comes, there is no doubt that there will be a 
big expansion in the field of air-conditioning. 


Use or Gas FOR AtR-CONDITIONING. 


Air-conditioning, then, consists in the regulation of tem- 
perature and humidity—in_ the commercial field during 
summer, in the reduction of both. In the industrial field 
humidity is usually the factor of chief importance. There 
is nothing new in the use of gas for refrigeration, but the 
reduction of atmospheric humidity by the use of silica gel 
is a great advance on other methods. Previously, in order 
to reduce humidity by refrigeration, it was necessary to 
cool the air to a temperature considerably below that at 
which it was required to be circulated—in effect to “‘ freeze 
out’ the water—thus making it necessary to warm the 
air again afterwards, with consequent waste of energy. 

Silica gel, which is made by the Silica Gel Corporation, 
is of the same chemical composition as sand, but possesses 
a highly porous structure which enables it to absorb, by 
capillary attraction, considerable weights of various 
liquids and vapours. It will, for instance, absorb 40 p.ct. 
of its weight of water vapour without any increase in 
volume. On heating, this water vapour is then driven off, 





* Reproduced from the Bulletin of the British Commercial Gas Association. 


and the gel is able to absorb a similar quantity over again 
the cycle being able, in fact, to continue indefinitely. 

It is this property which is utilized in air-conditioning. 
The air is passed under carefully controlled conditions 
through beds of silica gel, and after the latter have become 
saturated with moisture, gas heat is used to drive out the 
moisture and regenerate the gel in its original condition. 
The greater part of the energy consumed in air-condition- 
ing is used for the reduction of the humidity, while to 
effect the necessary reduction in temperature normally 
requires relatively little energy. 

THE COMMERCIAL FIELD. 

Domestic air-conditioning will be omitted from considera- 
tion here. There are more pressing needs awaiting de- 
velopment in this country; especially as it is best applied 
in houses designed for its inclusion, so that the resumption 
of the building of the more expensive class of private house 
is a determining factor, and, finances apart, the present- 
day tendency of householders to change into flat-dwellers 
militates against this. But flat-dwellers, office workers, 
and cinema-goers present a different picture. Air-condi- 
tioning of flats—especially the large blocks which have be- 
come such a feature of recent building activity—though 
in a sense domestic, really comes into the commercial field 
owing to its being a centralized rather than an individual 
service. It may, however, be later in finding wide appli- 
cation here than in offices and cinemas owing to more direct 
dependence on individual demand and on being made stan- 
dard practice by the architectural profession. As regards 
offices, the tendency towards increase in the size of indus- 
trial units by the formation of combines, mergers, &c., has 
created a demand for large office buildings to house the 
necessary staff under one roof; apart from which the 
well-organized, modernly equipped multiple-office building 
is becoming commoner in England. There is a tendency for 
comfort no longer to be regarded as a perquisite of the 
director, and largely owing to the work of such bodies as 
the Institute of Industrial Psychology, the importance of 
comfortable and hygienic working conditions measured by 
the hard standards of economy in decreased loss of work- 
ing days is becoming increasingly recognized. In connec- 
tion with cinemas, restaurants, and other places of public 
entertainment there is ample statistical evidence to show 
that an agreeable atmosphere has a definite effect in in- 
creasing the number of patrons—in summer a cool cinema 
is an important box-office attraction. 

It has been objected that in this country conditions are 
not sufficiently severe during the summer months to justily 
the expense of installing an air-conditioning plant. As a 
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matier of fact the capital expense of such a en would 
be « very small item in the total for the large building 
it would serve. But owing to the necessity ot providing 
suitably designed airducts, two conditions become ap- 
parent: First, that air-conditioning is a simpler and more 
economic proposition in new buildings rather than in 
existing ones which may have to be specially converted, 
and, secondly, that the same ducts which are used for sup- 
plying cool air in summer should also be used for supplying 
warm air in winter, so that duplication of capital expen- 
diture is avoided. 

Considerable dise sussion has taken place over the requisite 
temperature and humidity conditions. Two points have 
to be considered: First, the comfort of the people living 
or working for considerable periods in the conditioned at- 
mosphere, and, secondly, the effect on people entering the 
atmosphere for a short time and then leaving. The in- 
terests of these two classes of people are largely conflicting, 
for if the atmosphere is regulated for the greatest comfort 
of the first class, then if the outside conditions are very 
different, the second class will experience an unpleasant 
physical shock on entering and on leaving. Hence the 
necessity for a compromise. 

Working conditions in an office begin to be noticeably 
hot when the temperature exceeds 70° Fahr. It has been 
suggested that for the comfort of the second class of people 
the difference between the indoor (conditioned) and outdoor 
temperature should not exceed 15°. The summer tempera- 
ture in London, while it is frequently above 70° Fahr., does 
not often exceed 80°, so it would appear that the most satis- 
factory indoor temperature would be 65° to 70° Fahr. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the humidity is often a 
very much more important factor in producing discomfort. 
Low relative humidity in summer time definitely has an in- 
vigorating effect by keeping the skin and clothing free from 
moisture. In London during the summer the relative 
humidity in the middle of the day frequently exceeds 60 
p.ct. Even 80 p.ct. is often reached, and humidities up to 
95 p.ct. are not unknown. Here there is a wide scope for 
air-conditioning, for the most comfortable humidity with 
a temperature of 65° to 70° Fahr. would be 40 to 50 p.ct. 

The following tables give averages for 1927-31, compiled 
from the Air Ministry Records, for the number of days in 
the summer months when ‘specific temperatures and 
humidities were exceeded. The records were taken at Kew 
Observatory at 1 p.m.: 


1.—TEMPERATURE. 


Average number of days in which 


Reached or 


75° Fahr. 80° Fahr. 











Exceeded. 
May . ey 3 I o 
June grt te Be 5 1 Oo 
Re era ene It 5 I 
August zs 7 2 I 
September . . 5 I o 
2.—HUMIDITY. 
\verage number of days in which the relative humidity was 
— 0-49 P.Ct. 50 59 P.Ct. 60-69 P.Ct. 70-100 P.Ct. 
Marta. aha) Adis 9 } II 5 5 
June. . : 9 8 ™ 7 5 
ee aE ee 9 8 8 6 
August . eae 4 | 10 8 9 
September. . . . 4 10 6 10 


These figures are, of course, averages. The number of 
days during the summer months when it would be neces- 
sary to cool or dry the air would vary from year to year 
just as much as the number of days during the winter 
months when it is necessary to warm and humidify it. In 
some years the temperature has exceeded 75° for as many 
as 10 days per month, and the humidity has exceeded 
70 p.ct. for as many as 15. 

In the U.S.A., where the much higher temperatures 
reached during the summer make the demand for air-con- 
ditioning proportionately greater, pioneer work has been 
done by the American Gas Association and the Silica Gel 
Corporation in conjunction, special attention being paid to 
the regulation of humidity and the avoidance of excessive 
refrigeration and consequent discomfort to short-time 
visitors. The Dallas Gas Company Building and the Balti- 
more Trust Building are two large office buildings in which 
air-conditioning plants have been recently installed, while 
attention is also being devoted to the domestic field, 
though the latter, as already pointed out, probably does 
not offer much scope in this country. 

The importance to the Gas Industry of a ‘‘ summer 
load’? is obvious, and gas undertakings ~ the 
world are watching these developments with the greatest 
interest. 

The position as regards commercial air-conditioning in 
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this country may be summarized by saying that while the 
climatic conditions are not such as to make it so urgent 
a necessity as in hotter countries, when a building is al- 
ready designed with air-ducts for distributing warm air 
during winter, as is the case with many modern buildings, 
the extra cost of the plant for conditioning this air during 
summer also would be more than offset by the increase in 
comfort with its direct financial advantages and, in the 
case of offices, by the increase in efficiency of the em- 
ployees. 
THE INDUSTRIAL FIELD. 


There are many industrial processes in which careful 
control of the moisture content of the atmosphere is par- 
ticularly essential. Some require a high constant humidity 

-for instance, the spinning and weaving of yarn or 
cotton; and some a low constant humidity—for instance, 
the manutacture of certain electrical products in which the 
presence of moisture, which acts as a conductor of elec- 
tricity, prevents pertect insulation from being attained. 

‘he increase ot humidity need not be considered here 
since it can be attained with very little trouble, but in- 
stances are multiplying where the use of silica gel has been 
found the most ettective method for reducing humidity. 
In the majority of such cases, the most efficient and 
economic method for the regeneration of the gel is by the 
use of gas. Other forms ot heat can, of course, be used 
for driving off the water from the gel, and in large works 
where steam is permanently available it is commonly em- 
ployed for the purpose; but in smaller works gas is the 
most suitable fuel owing to its reliability and cheapness. 
The cost of the removal of moisture from the air by the 
silica gel-town gas combination is much lower than can 
be attained by refrigeration; the dryness attainable is 
greater and the process is subject to more accurate control. 

Of the many possible applications, one which is proving 
of the greatest importance is in the manufacture of tele- 
phone toll cables. It is essential that the paper insulation 
on these cables is maintained absolutely dry prior to the 
cable receiving its lead sheathing. A silica gel-town gas 
plant has been installed for this purpose at the Erith 
Works of Messrs. Callender’s Cable and Construction Com- 
pany, Ltd., making 100 c.ft. of dry air per minute, and 
it is anticipated that other cable works will adopt the same 
method. in the U.S.A. and Canada the process is used in 
the manufacture of almost the entire output of telephone 
toll cables—for instance, at the works of the Western 
Electric Company at Kearny, N.J., Point Breeze, Md., and 
Hawthorne, Ill., and at the works of the Northern Electric 
Company at Montreal. The relative humidity of the air 
circulating in the storage ovens of these plants is about 
1. p.ct. 

{n various printing processes the maintenance of constant 
humidity is also essential, and Messrs. Moreland & Impey, 
Ltd., of Northfield, manufacturers of the Kalamazoo loose- 
leaf products, have adopted the silica gel-town gas method 
of satisfying their requirements, which involve the supply 
of 2000 c.ft. of air per minute of 55 to 65 p.ct. relative 
humidity. There is undoubtedly a big future for the pro- 
cess in the fine printing field, particularly, for instance, as 


an aid to obtaining accurate registration in colour 
printing. 
Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., use the process for obtaining the 


dry air required in their drying rooms for sensitive photo- 
graphic papers; and other openings for humidity control 
are in the manufacture of confectionery and drugs sensi- 
tive to moisture, and in the treatment and curing of 
granulated cork. The Crown Cork and Seal Company have 
a large plant for the latter purpose at Baltimore in the 
U.S.A. 

Another use, somewhat outside the ordinary range, 
which has also been started in the U.S.A. at the Harlem 
Hospital, N.Y., and the University of Maryland Hospital, 
Baltimore, is in the treatment of pneumonia. The patient 
is maintained in an air-tight room with double doors and 
special air-locks for the entry of nurses and food. The 
air, which is constantly circulated and changed, is main- 
tained at any desired temperature and bie’ low humidity 
by means of a silica gel apparatus. Carbon dioxide 
breathed out by the patient is removed by decarbonators, 
and oxygen is added to the air from cylinders if desired. 
This treatment has proved very effective with cases of 
pneumonia. 

There is no doubt that the future development of indus- 
trial air-conditioning will prove of great importance to the 
Gas Industry, the more so because the regeneration of 
the gel, being an intermittent process, can be carried out 
within certain limits at any desired time. If the gas com- 
panies are in a position to make price concessions for “‘ off- 
peak ’’ consumption, as there is reason to hope that they 
will be when the decisions of the Commission which is now 
at work are known, there is no doubt that companies using 
air-conditioning processes would regenerate their gel at 
a i thus making an important contribution to the night 
oad. 
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Road Tar’ 


By W. E. Const, Technical Adviser, British Road Tar Association. 


As far back as 1681, a patent was granted to Becher and 
Serle for the production of coal tar and coal tar pitch, 
and im 1746 another patent was granted to Henry Haskins 
tor a process of separating the ditterent constituents of 
coal tar by fractional distillation. ‘Ihe distillation of tar 
on a commercial scale was first attempted by A. C. Accum 
in 1815, but it was not until 1822 tnat the first coal tar 
distillery was erected at Leith, in Scotland. 

Perhaps one of the greatest tactors contributing to the 
development of the tar distilling industry was the dis- 
covery by W. H. Perkins in 1856 of the first coal tar 
colour, which he called mauve. This led to many improve- 
ments in the methods of distilling tar and of extracting 
from the distillates valuable compounds, and from this 
period the industry made rapid progress. The subsequent 
developments and improvements provide interesting read- 
ing, but space will not allow of an exhaustive history of 
the many brilliant discoveries made by Hofman, Perkins, 
Mansfield, Williams, and a host of others, whose contribu- 
tions to the systematic study of tar and application of 
scientific thought and investigation to manufacturing 
processes have been responsible tor the founding of indus- 
tries of incalculable benefit to the whole civilized world. 

Curiously enough, these discoveries had little or no con- 
nection with the use of tar for road-making, which at that 
time was extensively carried out. 

Macadam inaugurated the method of constructing a 
road surface of small-sized broken stone without any 
pmo other than that furnished by the existing road- 
ed. 

The following extracts, taken from Macadam’s book 
published in 1827, briefly describe the constructional 
methods he advocated : 


Every road is to be made of broken stone, without 
mixture of earth, clay, chalk, or any other material 
that will imbibe water, and be affected by frost; 
nothing has to be laid on the clean stone on pretence 
of binding; broken stone will combine by its angles 
into a smooth surface that cannot be affected by 
vicissitudes of weather, or displaced by the action of 
wheels which will pass over it without jolt, and conse- 
quently without injury. 

He also stated that no stones should measure more than 
1 in. in any direction, and that they should be as cubical 
and angular as possible. Although Macadam had pre- 
pared the ground for the introduction of a scientific method 
of road construction, and from that period onwards ex- 
traordinary advances in road-making were made, it can- 
not be said that the principles he laid down were strictly 
adhered to. The use of large particles of stone bound with 
water absorbing materials became prevalent, and, as 
Macadam had predicted, the roads became irregular and 
disintegrated under wet weather conditions. At a later 
date, the obvious defects of this form of construction were 
clearly demonstrated when the motor-car made its first ap- 
pearance on the roads. j 

As yet, tar had played but little part in the develop- 
ments that were taking place in connection with the im- 
provement of roads, although it is on_record that during 
the years 1832-38 tarmacadam was used in several districts 
in Gloucestershire, and in Nottinghamshire about the year 
1845. Strange to relate, there would appear to be no 
evidence of the use of tar for the surface treatment of 
roads during this early period, in spite of the fact that its 
value for road work was beginning to be known. Never- 
theless, a certain amount of pioneer work had been insti- 
tuted, which laid down a foundation for the future. At 
last the roads began to assume a state of perfection, which 
had not been reached at any time since the days of the 
Romans, and there was every promise of still greater 1m- 
provement. By this time, however, the whole system of 


* From a paper before the Midland Junior Gas Association, Birmingham, 
April 7, 1932 





roads was completely revolutionized by the advent of the 
railways. The popularity of this mode of travel made 
serious inroads on all projected schemes of highway 
development, with the result that the roads fell into tem- 
porary disuse, and, to all intents and purposes, were 
abandoned. ‘The history of the subsequent struggle on 
the matter of road versus rail scarcely comes within the 
purview of this paper, but the lessons of the past should 
not be lost sight of if we are to maintain the system of 
administration, maintenance, and usefulness of our high- 
ways. 
THE COMING OF THE Moror-Car. 


The coming of the motor-car stimulated a new interest 
in the condition of roads, and was ultimately respon- 
sible for the dawn of a new era in the methods of their 
construction. All the defects in the road were now made 
apparent, and the dust nuisance became intolerable. 

‘The first systematic experiments of surface treatment 
with tar were carried out by Dr. Guglielmenetti at Monte 
Carlo, Geneva, and Nice in 1901. Whereas crude tar, 
from local gas-works, had been used to a limited extent 
in this country before that time, it was not until the Roads 
improvement Association’s competition in 1907, to deter- 
mine “* the best form of tar or preparation of tar suitable 
for road purposes,’’ that any serious attempts were made 
to improve the quality of tar for both surface treatment 
and tarmacadam. The success that attended these experi- 
ments in the surface tarring of roads was entirely due 
to the superior binding properties of the tar, which pre- 
served and rendered the roads more durable. There then 
developed an insistent demand for road tars which would 
comply with road authorities’ and surveyors’ requirements, 
and this led to the preparation of specifications for road 
tars. 

In 1911, the Road Board issued its first specification for 
two grades of tar—No. 1 for surface dressing and No. 2 
for making tarmacadam. ‘The ‘“‘ Schedule of Require- 
ments ”’ of these specilications made no provision as to 
the viscosity or consistency of the tar, and it was not 
until 1923 that any limits of consistency were specified in 
the official specifications issued at that time. Some few 
years later, the British Road Tar Association became 
actively engaged on the preparation of new specifications, 
with the result that a British Standard Specification 
dealing with tars Nos. i and 2 for road purposes was 
published on Jan. 1, 1930, followed by a further British 
Standard Specification for tar No. 3 for road purposes in 
March, 1931. 

Regarding the methods of construction, consideration 
will first be given to the surface treatment of water-bound 
roads with tar. As already indicated, it combats surface 
attrition and the infiltration of water to the crust beneath. 
To obtain the best results with this type of surface, it is 
always advisable to study the character and constitution 
of the wearing crust. Marked variations in both the 
nature and size of the stone used and the method of 
construction will influence considerably the results to be 
obtained if proper cognizance is not taken of them. 
Generally speaking, the surfaces presented may be said 
to be of variable texture, and this being the case, an ad- 
justment in the consistency of the tar and the quantity 
applied is necessary, if the most effective treatment is to 
be secured. 

The surface treatment of previously treated roads with 
tar is more simplified for the reason that the surface is 
more uniform and invariably of close texture. In this 
ease, higher consistency tar can be used with advantage, 
and its application should be made in a manner which 
will ensure uniform distribution over the surface, care- 
fully avoiding any excess. 

The treatment of dense impervious types of road sur- 
faces calls for greater care, and here experience has shown 
that a double surface treatment is desirable if the best 
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results are to be obtained. Such treatment may consist 
of applying a prime coat of liquid creosote or a tar of high 
penctrative power, followed, after an interval of twenty- 
four hours, by a_seal coat of medium to high viscosity 
tar. The British Road Tar Association have given special 
attention to this question, and as the result of investigatory 
work, it has been found that a relationship can be estab- 
lished between the consistency of the tar and the most 
suitable gauge of the gritting material. It therefore re- 
mains merely to employ the prescribed quantity of grit- 
ting material, and compress it with a light roller. 

Throughout the country tarred surfaces are becoming 
recognized as by far the safest for all classes of traffic; 
yet the use of road tar always provides a sufficiently 
smooth surface to permit of easy riding, with the neces- 
sary grip to ensure safety. 


TARMACADAM. 


The method of constructing roads, which has made 
Macadam a familiar name in every part of the world, has 
now given way to tarmacadam, the most popular and 
widely used material on our roads to-day. 

Tarmacadam consists of a mixture of approved mineral 
aggregate and tar, with or without a mineral filler. It 
is ordinarily laid directly upon the foundation, either in 
one or two layers, and when suitably compressed by 
rolling, forms a uniform wearing surface for traffic. As 
the structural strength of the compressed mixture is 
mainly dependent upon the mineral aggregate, which con- 
stitutes the entire framework of the road surface, and its 
stability depends upon the physical properties of the tar 
and aggregate, and the manner in which they are com- 
bined, every consideration should be given to the design 
of tarmacadam mixtures, most suited to individual road 
requirements., By varying the size and grading of the 
aggregates and the consistency of the tar, it is possible 
to control the stability of the mixture to a degree neces- 
sary for roads to carry light, medium, or heavy traffic. 
While peculiarities of traftic foundation and other con- 
siderations will determine which type of tarmacadam 
should be employed, in each case the nature of the 
materials and the method of construction ensure the 
necessary properties to prevent displacement under traffic 
conditions, with a granular surface which eliminates 
skidding. 

Grouted macadam, or the penetration method of road 
construction, still has a number of adherents, and con- 
tinues to give good results, where every care is given to 
the construction. This method, as distinct from tar- 
macadam, consists of spreading the loose, dry aggregate 
upon a prepared foundation, and pouring hot tar into the 
interstices to bind the particles together. ‘he aggregate 
is first rolled to the requisite thickness, and tar of high 
consistency is then uniformly applied over the surface. 
After the application of the tar, the surface is covered with 
hard, dry chippings, and rolled until there is no further 
movement. As in the case of tafmacadam, the nature 
of the materials and the method of construction result in 
a granular surface which eliminates skidding. 


Tar EMULSIONS. 


The use of tar emulsions for the surface dressing, patch- 
ing, and reconstruction of roads in the cold state has sim- 
plified considerably the roadmaker’s activities, and he no 
longer fears the vagaries of the English climate. Their 
application can be made under all seasonal conditions, 
and the work can be completed speedily, without loss of 
effectiveness in the resultant surface. The use of tar emul- 
sions is growing, and a number of preparations are being 
used with success. 

It may be gathered from what has been said that the 
progress of road tar technique has been one of steady 
growth, which has been brought about by repeated efforts 
to bring the standard of road-making with tar abreast 
of the requirements of modern traffic conditions. Very 
gradually, the popular error that any sort of tar could 
be used for road work has been dispelled by the inefficient 
results obtained by its use, and even those with only a 
superficial knowledge are capable of observing that the best 
results can only be obtained by the employment of pro- 
verly prepared tars to specification, or in accordance with 
the surveyors’ requirements. The investigatory work of 
the British Road Tar Association has continued with the 
object of obtaining still further improvements in the 
quality of road tar and its methods of application. | 

The Association, acting in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Transport, have been engaged in surface 
dressing experiments with tar, and the construction of 
experimental lengths of tarmacadam. Similar experiments 
have also been carried out with highway authorities in 
different parts of the country. The much debated question 
of the toxic effect of tar on fish life is being investigated 
in collaboration with the Ministry of Agriculture and 
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Fisheries, and an experimental length of road treated 
with special tar is now the subject of an official test by 
the Ministry’s experts. 

The importance of correct methods of applying road tar 
is being increasingly realized, and has an important 
bearing on the standard of road work to be obtained by 
its use. ‘he present methods in vogue have, in essentials, 
stood the test of time, and have obtained very general 
acceptance. It is essential to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of highway transportation, and as a result of the 
negotiations with tarmacadam interests, draft ‘‘ Standard 
Specifications for the Construction of Roads with Tar- 
macadam and for the Maintenance of Roads with Tar ”’ 
have been drawn up and approved, which will be the 
subject of a conference with the representatives of the 
competent Highway Associations. It is considered that 
the issue of the above-mentioned specifications is of prime 
importance, not only to the tar industry, but also to the 
road industry. 

A draft specification for road emulsions of tar, pitch, 
and mixtures has also received further consideration, and 
several problems which have arisen in connection there- 
with are being carefully studied. 

Although scientific workers have been engaged for many 
years in investigations on the constitution of tars very 
little has been done on the strictly practical side. As yet, 
there are many complex problems related to the use of 
tar for road-making which are difficult of interpretation 
and solution by our present methods of chemical and 
physical survey. In an endeavour to obtain additional 
information the Association is at present actively engaged 
in investigating the possibility of a research organization 
being set up under the control of a Joint Committee of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
the Association. 

The existence of the British Road Tar Association has 
led to an increase in the employment of improved qualities 
of road tar and to a wider adoption of scientific control 
over technical operations. Although the tar and tar road 
industries have now behind them a wealth of experience 
extending over many years, much still remains to be done 
to meet the ever-growing demands of the highways. A' 
feature of modern road traffic to-day is the increasing 
weight of speed of heavy vehicles, and roads must be built 
with an eye to the future. Any consideration of the future 
of the construction and maintenance of roads with tar must 
provide for development along scientific lines, and it should 
be borne in mind that the traditional and empirical 
methods of the past will have to make way for an im- 
proved road tar techniaue, based on a sound foundation of 
scientific knowledge. The foundation is now being laid, 
and the ultimate stability and permanence of the structure 
is our future task. 


Discussion. 


The Prestpent (Mr. W. L. S. Spinks) paid a tribute to Mr. 
Cone for giving them the advantage of a really practical paper, 
and in moving a vote of thanks to him said the British Road 
Tar Association were to be congratulated upon the progress they 
had made in connection with work on tar for roads. 

Mr. J. C. Mann (Midland Tar Distillers), in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said he was glad Mr. Cone had emphasized the 
different requirements in connection with the viscosity of tar 
used on an untarred road against that on a road which had 
been previously tarred. In the past some surveyors had taken 
the view that any tar would do for road work, and there was 
no doubt that the tar industry had suffered because crude tar 
was taken from the gas-works—specifications being absent—and 
put on the roads. Some gas-works turned out thin tar and 
others thick tar. On a road that had not been previously tarred 
or on one on which the tar had been comparatively worked off, 
thick tar would be fatal to success. It was advisable to use a 
thin tar on an open or “ hungry” road and then to follow 
up later with a thicker tar. The tendency to-day was to increase 
the viscosity of tar. In his early days many surveyors pre- 
ferred the thinner type of tar because it spread better. The 
use of high-viscosity tars and large chips represented a great 
step forward, and had much to do with the present success of 
tar roads. They started with a viscosity of 1, then they got 
up to 5, and later to 10; and the first specification by the Road 
Board Authorities was made largely in conjunction with his late 
Chairman, Mr. Herbert Robinson. With the higher viscosity 
tars it was possible to hold on a previously tarred road a chip 
up to l-in. cube, and good roads were being made with chips 
of } in. to 1 in. size. He would not like to say whether they 
would get beyond that. As to coloured roads, it seemed to him 
that a good yellow crushed gravel road—with the gravel of 
large size, } in.—with a good tar base was ideal, from the con 
siderations of both utility and appearance. 


Errect oN Fisx Lire. 


Mr. H. R. Lawton (Stourbridge) asked if any definite in- 
formation was available as to the danger to fish life arising from 
roads that were treated with special tars. In Yorkshire tar 
work on a particular road which was near to a stream was 
banned because it was thought that serious mischief had been 
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done to fish life. It seemed to him that if this impression be- 
came general the effect on road making by means of tar would 
be very bad. 

Mr. D. W. Parkes said he had investigated several cases in 
which it had been suggested that fish in pools or streams near 
roads which had been dressed with tar had been killed by the 
liquids from the roads. It was really extraordinary what would 
kill fish besides tar. In one case the death of fish was traced 
to a rick fire which produced an enormous amount of alkali in 
the ash. Again, fish had been killed following a heavy down- 
pour of rain where there was a lot of silt in the water, and the 
effect had been to cause what was technically known as “ scour- 
ing.”’ He agreed as to the advantages of the higher viscosity 
tars. 

The Presipent asked for information regarding tar emul- 
sions and also the effect on the road caused by throwing grit 
upon it in frosty weather. 

Mr. S. K. Hawrsorne asked for information as to the sur- 
face differences of roads of bitumen and tar respectively, and 
of the use of creosote. 

Mr. W. MacnauGuton (Wolverhampton) pointed out that the 
effect of the tar on the different aggregates varied materially, 
and he asked for information from the point of view of absorp- 
tion by certain classes of stone. 

Mr. Cone, replying, pointed out that there were a number of 
tar emulsions which were being used with success. On a tarred 
road there was no necessity to sprinkle upon it grit in frosty 
weather, and personally he did not believe in this method which 
many surveyors had of scattering grit on the roads. He believed 
that if they constructed a good tarmacadam road, or treated 
the road with tar and chippings, that necessity would not arise. 
He desired to join in the tribute which Mr. Mann had paid to 
the admirable work done by the late Mr. Robinson in connection 
with tar specifications for roads. In a recent paper at Glasgow 
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he mentioned the possibility of coloured roads, but he could 
foresee many difficulties in trying to have coloured roads of ta; 
by the addition of pigments. He thought the use of gravel and 
other aggregates tenaciously held by tar was quite good, and 
he mentioned that examples of such roads were now to be 
found in a number of countries. He believed that the Ministry 
of Transport were interested in experiments of this nature. As 
to the use of creosote on concrete, the function of the creosote 
was to penetrate into the minute pores of the concrete and pro- 
tect the individual particles of aggregate from the effect of at. 
mospheric conditions. On newly constructed concrete roads 
there was a minute incrustation on the top surface of the con- 
crete, and unless that were removed either by wire brooming 
or by traffic they would not be successful. It was essential 
that the incrustation of the concrete must first be removed, 
Regarding the use of bitumen with tar, he pointed out that 
the tar distiller would meet any demands of this kind that sur 
veyors made, but he pointed out that on the roads of this 
country twice as much tar was used as bitumen. With refer- 
ence to the question of toxic effect of tar on fish life, Mr. Cone 
referred to the steps that had been taken by the Association in 
this matter in co-operation with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, which had resulted in a practical road test at 
the Fisheries Station at Alresford. This test was still proceed- 
ing, and he hoped would have an important bearing on the whole 
question. As to the prevention of skidding, he said it was diff- 
cult to impregnate bitumen dressing with chippings because of 
the rapidity with which bitumen chilled. As to the varying 
effects of tar on the stone used, he pointed out that reputable 
firms were giving full consideration to this matter, and it should, 
of course, be understood that certain types of tar must be used 
according to the material employed in the construction of the 
road. As a principle, the harder the aggregate was the higher 
the viscosity of the tar should be. 





+ 
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Rambling Notes on Distribution, Domestic Hot Water Supply, 
Central Heating Costs, and Survey 


By James W. Beveripce, M.Inst.Gas E., Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Troon 


Distribution in the Gas Industry in many cases does not 
receive the necessary attention that it requires. There is 
so much competition to-day that in no matter how small 
a works a gas manager has to be very alert if his business 
is to be a success. 

I am quite aware that in some of the small works the 
manager has not the necessary time to devote to all the 
duties expected of him, but where he employs the private 
plumber to do his fitting, he would be well advised to 
employ a fitter. The latter could be engaged on survey 
and maintenance when not employed otherwise, and if he 
was given a small commission on sales, it would justify 
the outlay. 

The distribution superintendent of to-day must have a 
good practical and theoretical training in plumbing, gas 
fitting, hot water engineering, heating, and ventilation, 
and be a good organizer. In the distribution of gas it is 
the general practice to start from the station governor. 
Where the undertaking is large enough and a district 
superintendent is in charge, it is his duty to fix the pres- 
sure of gas, and the works department to see that con- 
stant quality is supplied. 


MAINS AND SERVICES. 

On the district, mains and services should be large 
enough to give an adequate supply of gas, no service being 
less than 1 in. in diameter. All connections up to 1} in. 
diameter should be bored and tapped to main. Occasion- 
ally, 2 in. diameter may also be bored and tapped, when I 
should recommend that a short piece of 2-in. pipe with a 
long screw on one end be fixed through a_ saddle to 
strengthen same at main. / ’ 

No main should be bored more than one-third of its 
diameter, and in the case of piping above 2 in. diameter, 
tees or saddles should be used. M.I. piping should be of 
steam quality wrought iron to I.G.E. Specification, but 
the nature of subsoil in the district should finally determine 
whether wrapped or galvanized piping, &c., be used. 

In Troon wrought iron steam quality piping to I.G.E. 
Specification is used, and no service of less than 1 in. dia- 
meter, and across main roads of less than 1} in. diameter, 
is laid. A stopcock is fitted in private ground or garden. 
Bends must be used; no knees are allowed. No stopcock 
under 1 in. diameter is permissible, and this must be 
jointed to inlet of meter with not less than j in. compo pipe. 

Seventy p.ct. of the service pipes and also 75 p.ct. of 
the public lamp services have been renewed during the 

* Paper read before the North British Association of Gas Managers, 
April 5. 


last three years, with the result that the unaccounted-for 
gas has been reduced from 10°46 p.ct. to 4°06 p.ct. This 
reduction can be attributed to unremitting attention to 
meters, which in most cases have been found too small. 
These have been replaced with not less than No. 2 Standard 
meters. 

The saving due to reduction in unaccounted-for gas is 
approximately £300 per annum. 


MAINTENANCE. 


A maintenance scheme, whereby consumers are visited 
twice per annum and all burners, &c., cleaned, is at present 
in operation. The only charge made is for any material 
used, the money being paid to the fitter, who issues a 
receipt for the sum received. This system cuts out the 
possibility of any outstanding small debts and the sending 
out of small accounts. 

When commencing free maintenance, three men were 
employed, as on their first visit a great amount of extra 
work had to be done. To encourage sales, 5 p.ct. com- 
mission was paid, and the average sales amounted to be- 
tween £30 and £40 per month for burners, mantles, and 
small fittings; this was most encouraging. The cost of the 
scheme is approximately 1}jd. per 1000 c.ft., and when the 
profit from fittings, &c., is taken into account, and also 
the reduced number of complaints, the total cost will not 
exceed 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 

There is a record card for each consumer, as shown at the 
top of the next page. 

At the April Survey last year, there were the following 
articles in use: 


Troon Corporation Gas Department. 





Seqnme 5. lk 512 198 109 310 1129 
Range plates... . 67 134 167 150 518 
LEAR 9! 81 192 306 670 
RE ee ee 163 182 93 62 500 
a a 5 I II 7 24 
Cisculatoers .... 29 Po 8 7 44 
Pees. a er tr 105 164 140 50 459 
| ee ee ae ee es 41 66 55 68 230 
Refrigerators. . . . I oa oe ee I 
Etectriclight. . . . 446 lig | 98 67 730 
Gas burners with gas } 1575 Or 1374 or, 1683 or 3781 or} 8413 oF 
is < e 3l 132 233 | 348 713 1426 
Consumers... . 578 352 446 780 2156 
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TROON CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 





Name€..ccccccccccce oO. 
P.P. 
| ey ee 


MAINTENANCE OF APPLIANCES. 





All Appliances fixed on premises to be marked with X in space 
provided. 


- | Con- 
: | Date. 
Fitter. cunide. Date 





Visited. 


Meter......Lt. . 





Sete eees «ss! tin | 





Size of service 


Governor 





Capped service . 


Meter connections: Inlet. 





Outlet 








Cooker 





Griller 





Ring burners 





Hotplate . 





Boilers 





Geysers 





Circulators 





Radiators 





Fires 





Gas irons 





No.) Lighting burners 





Cooker No. Ward. 


As will be observed, the town is divided into four dis- 
tricts, and records show, according to the class of dis- 
trict, if the apparatus installed compares with the class 
of consumer : 


1 Cooker for every 2 consumers. 

1 Rangeplate for every 4 consumers. 

1 gas fire for every 4°5 consumers. 

1 Wash-boiler for every 4°3 consumers. 

There are 1426 consumers with gas lighting and 730 con- 
sumers with electric lighting, which shows that we still 
have 66 p.ct. of the lighting load. » 

At the next survey, I shall be able to tell how many 
electric cookers and any other electric appliances are in 
use. 

HrreE-PURCHASE. 

In 1925 a hire-purchase system was put into operation, 
and to date 402 appliances have been installed at a total 
cost of £1171 14s. 3d. net (excluding wages and fittings). 

The method of charging is as follows: 

If under £6, list price, plus £1, plus 10 p.ct. 

Over £6, list price, plus 10 p.ct. fixed free. 
The payments are spread over three years of 12 quarterly 
payments. This system may be extended in the near 
future, as we find the quarterly payments too costly on 
the 3 years’ system, especially with enamelled cookers and 
the higher priced articles. As the Electric Supply Com- 
pany hire cookers at 30s. per annum and radiators at 10s. 
per annum, it is desirable that our terms be as near these 
rates as possible. 

Another method of charging, which I thought might be a 
success, was a hire-purchase system where the net cost of 
the article, plus £1 for fixing, plus interest, be spread over 
6 years of 24 quarterly payments, the net cost to be paid 
off in 5 years, the balance payable in the sixth year being 
profit to cover risk. 

SALES. 


In the year 1924 there were commenced all classes of 
vas fitting work, and this immediately caused trouble with 
the local plumbers, as they maintained that we should not 
be selling cookers, &c. However, this matter soon righted 





15] 


itself, and the plumber is now allowed 15 p.ct. to 20 p.ct. 
discount on any apparatus he may sell. . 
Statement showing sales and hire purchase since 1924: 











Sales. —_ Hire Purchase. — 
£ s. d ott A 

1924-25. . 1179 3 10 be ‘ 
a 772 9 7 pemefae S'S '*: 196 6 6 
wue@y... . 7o2 7 4 1926-27 . . 314 18 9 
1927-0". ss 599 911 1927-28 . . . 356 18 3 
1928-290 . . . 764 17 0 1928-29. . . 224 14 Oo 
1929-30 . . . 958 17 9 1929-30. . . 398 6 Oo 
m990-3t . « - 792 10 IT 1930-3! . ‘ 385 ol! 
Total 5769 16 4 Total. & 1876 4 5 
Average. . 824 5 2 Averag?>. . 312 14 0 





These figures include wages and fittings. 





An analysis of our consumers’ accounts for the year 
ended May 15, 1931, is as follows: 
Ordinary Meters. 
No. of Total Average 
Scale of Consumption. Con- Consump per 
sumers. | tion Consumer. 
C.Ft. per Annum. | C.Ft C.Ft 
Under $000. . . «> : 157 384,800 2,450 
Over 5,000 and under 10,000. . 130 | 966,200 7,342 
10,000 20,000 . > 276 4,201,800 15,22 
20,000 30,000 . . 199 4,943,600 24,843 
30,000 50,000. . 153 5,813,200 37,993 
50,000 75,000. . 39 2,379,700 61,000 
75,000 100,000 . 8 659,200 82,400 
100,000 150,000 . 12 1,495,800 124,650 
150,000 200,000 5 860,200 172,040 
200,000 250,000 . > 2 460,000 230,000 
250,000 300,000 1,107,000 276,750 
300,000 400,000 2 694 ,g00 347,450 
400,000 500,000 . 2 927,000 463,500 
500,000 600,000 . ee ee 
600,000 7OO,00G0 . . I 632,000 632,000 


Barassie lighting district (Burnfoot) meter 642,000 c.ft. per annium. 


Slot Meters. 


Consumers burning 3,000 c.ft. and under per quarter 16 
5,000 , , ; 18 

10,000 ; a 171 

10,000 po , wer lad 1172 

1377 


These figures are made out on the lines given by Mr. 
Campbell, Dunfermline, and Mr. Fulton, Helensburgh; and 
being anxious to compare local conditions, I think the 
information compiled justified the trouble. 

It will be observed that this system marks out the small 
consumer, who, when canvassed, can often be persuaded 
to install some small heater, &c., to increase his consump- 
tion. 

The 157 consumers whose average was only 2450 c.ft. 
consist of 78 small houses, and the remaining 79 are work- 
shops, offices, shops, garages, &c. 

Stair meters have now been removed and a fixed charge 
has been made of 12s. 6d. per light for 1330 hours’ burning 
with a biiou burner. 


Domestic Hor Water Suprpry. 


Hot water heating is a subject which requires our very 
close attention, and I shall give a few brief remarks there- 
on. 

Movement of Heat.—Heat moves in three ways—by con- 
duction, convection, and radiation. To heat water in an 
apparatus, the first and second forms of heat motion come 
into operation. When the surface of a boiler is exposed 
to the action of heat, a certain amount of the latter is 
transmitted through the plate. In other words, heat is 
conducted through the metal wall to the water side of the 
boiler, and, in turn, heat is absorbed by the water in 
contact with the heated surface. The transferring of heat 
from receptacle to receptacle which contains water is ac- 
complished by convection when suitable passages are pro- 
vided through which the water can circulate. 

Circulation of Water.—Movement or circulation of the 
innumerable particles of which water consists takes place 
as soon as they differ in weight, the more heated and 
lighter particles being displaced by those of greater. den- 
sity. To circulate water freely between two receptacles, 
such as a heating boiler and tank, two pipes are essential, 
one through which the heated water escapes and the other 
pipe to convey the cold water to the source of heat. 

When asked to recommend a water heater, inquiry 
should be made as to whether the tank system, cylinder 
system, or if a secondary return pipe for radiators, &c., is 
in use. Particulars of the position of the hot water tank, 
the size of piping, and the number of gallons of hot water 








are also required. With the foregoing data, the best 
method can be recommended. Most houses have the 
yi ad system in use, and it is with this that I shall 
eal. 

Take a 30 gallon storage tank. It would be quite safe 
to install a 20-gallon heater, which from cold should supply 
hot water in 45 minutes, and if a cut-out valve is em- 
ployed and the flow pipe connected to expansion pipe, hot 
water could be had in 15 minutes. 

This method temporarily cuts out the hot storage tank 
and is a saving in gas, as the thermostat valve is practically 
always in action, and should a bath be required, then the 
valve is opened and automatically closed when finished. 
There are so many good heaters on the market to suit 
various systems of heating that it would be invidious to 
make a preferential recommendation. 

The capacity in gallons of hot water cylinder storage 
tanks is found as follows: 


Where G = Capacity in gallons 
h = Height or length of tank in inches 
d@ = Diameter in inches 
Then G= exh 
353 
To find the capacity in gallons of square or rectangular 
tanks, proceed as follows: 
Where G = Contents in gallons 
= Length of tank in inches 
d = Breadth in inches 
hk = Height or depth in inches 
Then G Ix dx h 
277 

Boiler Explosions.—The most common cause of boiler 
explosions is frozen pipes, but other causes are choked 
pipes, or furring up with deposits and not allowing the 
water to get to boiler, or the sudden admittance of water 
when boiler is too warm, causing a sudden generation of 
steam which cannot escape. To obviate this a safety valve 
should be fixed, either on the boiler or as near same as 
possible. 

The gas circulator may have a high efficiency, but this 
efficiency may be lost by the tank and piping being ex- 
posed. This loss can be aproximately taken at 1/7th c.ft. 
of gas per gallon of water in tank, and a loss of 1 ¢.ft. per 
10 lineal ft. of piping up to 1-in. size. 

In setting the thermostat valve, care should be taken 
not to set same too high. This only leads to excessive use 
of gas, as the hot water has again to be cooled by cold 
water. Much more detailed information could be given 
on hot water heating and the various systems for domes- 
tic use, but time and space will not permit. 

Flue Pipes.—When the heater is fixed beside the range in 
kitchen, the fixing of the flue pipe is simply a matter of 
connecting to the chimney. If there is no chimney and 
the flue pipe has to be carried to outside wall, it is prefer- 
able to connect flue from heater to a tee-piece, leaving the 
bottom end open with a drip cup fastened to collect con- 
densation, this also preventing any pull, which has a 
tendency to reduce the efficiency of the boiler. The out- 
side end of the pipe should be fitted with a down-draught 
cowl. In fixing flue pipes, each case has its own peculiari- 
ties, and must be dealt with accordingly. 

Hard and Soft Water.—Water varies in different dis- 
tricts, and is termed either soft or hard, or of temporary 
or permanent hardness. Temporary hardness is princi 
pally due to lime salts when in the form of bicarbonate 
of lime, the bicarbonate being held in solution by carbonic 
acid gas. In the absence of this gas, water will only dis- 
solve traces of carbonate of lime. 

Permanent hardness is chiefly caused by the water dis- 
solving sulphate of lime, which may take the form of spar 
or gypsum. It differs from temporary hardness inasmuch 
as sulphates are dissolved in either the presence or ab- 
sence of carbonic acid gas, the latter not being in any way 
responsible for sulphates passing into solution. 

Water is considered soft when the hardness does not 
exceed 6 degrees, and above this is termed hard. 


CENTRAL HeatinGc Costs. 


I have recently gone into the question of costs for cen- 
tral heating in the proposed new Town Hall, Troon, with 
coke, oil, and gas, as follows: 

Points in favour of Gas over Coke and Oil. 


1. No coke or coal storage required. 

2. No carting costs for delivery of coke or oil. 

8. No removal of ashes. 

4. No handling costs. 

3. Clear atmosphere, free from smoke and oil fumes. 

6. Automatic gas control by thermostat valve and time 
switch at required temperature. 
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7. Gas can be turned off 1} hours to 2 hours before hall 
closes and still maintain the required temperature. 

8. Very little attention, as thermostat valve and time 
switch will operate the boiler automatically. 


Required 6,000,000 B.Th.U. 
12,500 B.Th.U. per lb.). 


per day of 10 hours (coke 


1. Coke at 27s. 6d. per ton delivered = 85,000 B.Th U. for rd. 
2. Coke at 22s. 6d. ; ; = 103,000 ; 5 

3. Oil at 6d. per gallon = 25,500 

4. Oil at 34d. “= = 43,714 

5. Gas at rod. per therm = 10,000 


Boiler required to give 600,000 B.Th.U. per hour. A 
8 h.p. Spencer-Bonecourt 2 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. chimney, 
30 ft. high, 10 in. diameter = 610,000 B.Th.U. per hour. 

Approximate gas consumption 1786 c.ft. per hour or 
17,860 c.ft. per day. (Calorific value 420.) If gas was 
turned off 2 hours previous to closing hall, the consumption 
would be 14,228 c.ft. 


Fuel Costs per Hour and per Day wr 10 Hours. 


Cost per Hour Actual Costs 











— E ; er Hour at 100| Costs per Day 
sane: in Pence. P-Ct. Efficiency. . 

P.Ct. d. s. d 
t. Coke , 50 7°06 14°12 11 9 
2. Coke 50 5°80 11°60 9 8 
3 GE. .« 75 23°53 31°37 26 1t 
4. Oil 75 13°72 18°29 15 3 
5. Gas , 80 60°00 75°00 62 6 


Attendant's wages, say, 50s. per week for hand-fired furnace, including 
carting of refuse 


Costs per Week of 6 Daye. 





Atten- Coke per 





nt's Ton Oil per Gas per Fuel Tota 

Wages. |Delivered Gallon. | Therm. Costs Costs 
s. se & d d es &! £ a4 
1. Coke 50 27 6 we ee 310 6 60 6 
2. Coke 50 22 6 ee ee 218 0! § 8 o 
an 25 oe 6 nse 906 €@1 @ 6 
4. Oil 25 a 34 . 411 6 5 16 6 
5. Gas os we % 10 m8 15 o | Ws 0 


Costs per Season of 30 Weeks, 10 Hours per Day, and 6 Days per 





Week. 
Atten- ; 
— dant's Coke. Oil. Gas Total ~_ 5 

Wages. Approx. 

= * cs c & se fos 
1. Coke. 75 0 105 15 ee 180 15 75 tons 
2. Coke 75 0 87 o me - 162 0 ee A. 
3 Ce . 37 10 de 234 15 ee 272 § 9,360 galls 
on. 37 10 oe 137 5 is 174 15 9,360 ,. 
5. Gas . ae os a8 562 10 562 10 3,214,800 c.ft 
6. Gas . ee oe os 450 Oo 450 0 2,571,840 


Capital Cost of Plant (approz.). 


Coke boiler, £150. 

Oil boiler, £400, plus £160 for oil storage tank and oil 
firing control. 

Gas boiler, £180. 

Grate area of coke or coal fired boiler taken at 8°50 
sq. ft., and 7 lbs. of fuel per sq. ft. of grate area (approx.) 
to give 600,000 B.Th.U. per hour. 

Gas would require to be sold at 8$d. to 4$d. per therm 
to_compete with coke or oil. 

In going into these figures of costs, 1 am quite aware 
that with the advance made in efficiency of boilers and 
apparatus, they will require adjusting as occasion de- 
mands. 

ORDINARY AND SLOT SURVEY. 


In Troon all the office book-keeping and collection is 
under the supervision of the Engineer and Manager. 

When I took charge in 1923 I found that no separate 
record of the slot and ordinary meters had been kept, an 
that there was no proper method of survey, so I had to 
prepare a system suitable to be in readiness for the new 
financial year—viz., May 16. 

Troon being a seaside town, there is a great amount of 
house-letting, either by the week or longer, causing great 
difficulty with the ordinary meter survey, and also as to 
who should receive the rebate from the slot meters. The 
practice adopted is to hold responsible the party whose 
name appears in our books. 

There are four surveys ‘per annum—namely, August, 
November, February, and May. 
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Survey books are made up on the loose-leaf principle, so 
that same can be kept up to date and in proper rotation. 


ORDINARY METERS 
Consumer Book 
Address Folio 


Cooker Hire No. 


Size of Met 
— _ Hot Plate 


Maker’s Name 
Cooker Hire per Quarter, etc. 
Hot Plate Hire 


No. of Lights 





Consumed. Hire Cooker 
Date. Index. _ Amount. etc., 
Cubic Feet., Therms Per Quarter. 
«fae [ 


nm 


Poms OO IRE hy ane =F 


—\— = 


As Troon conforms to the Gas Regulation Act, the read- 
ings are shown in cubic feet and therms. The surveyor 
reads the meter in cubic feet and the conversion to therms 
is made in the office before accounts are sent out. The 
latter are delivered by post. 

Undernoted is a copy of our account form with the usual 
instructions on back. There is also space for another ad- 
vertisement. It is intended to alter this account form in 
the near future. 


ean be noted at a glance if the letting tenant has paid, and 
any mistake will be shown by taking the ordinary survey 
reading and the next quarter’s reading, and the total is the 
amount due. If any account is paid between the quarter 
it will be shown and marked as paid in the Accounts 
Ledger and Cash Book, and can easily~be traced by the 
folio number. 

Below is a copy of the Visitors’ Receipt Form; these 
books are made up in duplicate, two forms to each page, 
and in a neat size for the pocket. 


Po cacteeenhveanapolioweeueeaanun oe Felte Ne. ....000 a 


TROON CORPORATION GAS DEPT 





Visitors’ GAS CONSUMPT. 





Index at ..ccrccccccees coeecces = ceeee Corer ceceecevcees 

Index at .ccccccsecccccccce cove MF cceccccccccccecccce eee 

eocccece Cubic Ft. of Gas at ...... per 1000 Cubic Ft. = £...... 
Received payMent, ...cccccsccccccccscccccces Collector, 


The above Amount to be paid to Tenant of House. 


In carrying out the slot collection, meters are surveyed 
on the same lines as the ordinary meters. 


No. 


This Account is due when delivered, and payment must be made within 14 days 





USE, GAS 


\ll Remittances to be addressed to Gas Showroom and Office, Temple Hill, Troon, or 
Chamberlain's Office, Portland Street 





All Remittances by Cheque must include Bank Commission, and 





For Cooking 


Stamped Addressed Envelope for return of Receipt. 





and Heating. 





EF ET Ty Tee Se ne TN eT TEE TT Tee. Pee Pere ee Ty oer 
To the TROON CORPORATION GAS WORKS Dr 
Have your SS ————— ns 
° | 
Cooker. Gas Fire, Consumed. | £ s d. 
State of Atper A/c rendered — —_—_- 
Ges Beller, 19 Index. Therm. (Net) £ 
Gas Iron, Etc., Cubic Feet. Therms. | 
FIXED ON : 
£ 
Hire Purchase System, j 
Stove Rent (Net) per Quarter 
Total rs eee 
For particulars apply at To Account b 
Gas Showrooms and Office, pert is Oe 
TEMPLE HILL, 
POOR So bb wb S650 0 had 4 reo 90 
OON. - 
bers 1 RECEIVED Collector 





On this form the advertisement can be changed each 
quarter, or it may be utilized to show the comparative cost 
of gas and electricity. : 

As I have already stated, Troon being a seaside resort 
with short and long periods of house-letting, a great 
amount of meter reading is necessary in the summer season, 
and as money is collected for gas consumed from the letting 
tenant, there are book-keeping complications. To over- 
come these difficulties, the following has been adopted and 
works very well with no trouble. First, there is a tem- 
porary survey book, made up to four folio numbers to one 
page as undernoted : 





cane Date. | 


Amount. Paid. Balance. 


























rome se — 


1228 


The folio numbers on the back of this book correspond 
with the ordinary survey and accounts ledger; therefore it 


THE SHOWROOM AND OFFICE, TEMPLE HILL, will be open for payment of Accounts each day 
from ga.m.to5p.m. Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 
GAS COKE ¢an be had at the Works in Tons and Cwrts. at a reasonable price. 


[PLEASE TURN OVER. 


The Slot Survey Books are also made up on the loose- 
leaf principle, as follows: 


Troon Corporation—Gas Dept. 


PREPAYMENT METERS. 
Consumer Book > 
Address Folio 


Size of Met Cubic Ft. Supplied Cooker Hire No. 
diss m PP Hot Plate No. 
Maker's Name 

Cooker Hire per Quarter 


Hot Plate Hire se 


No. of Lights 














| Amount || Amount |) Hired Cooker 
Date. Index. canoes’ Amount. of of tc., 
j =— a || Rebate Arrears. per Quarter. 
| | Els Jaiiss| ads da an 











| = 
GS MRC A GS Si 














The surveyor gives each consumer a receipt, on the front 
of which is detailed the amount of gas consumed, &c., and 








the amount of rebate. On the back of the form instructions 
are given as to converting cubic feet into therms. 

The amount of rebate returned gives a fair idea if the 
meter mechanism is working properly. The slot meters 
are read and charged on the cubic feet basis, and anyone 
wishing more information can turn to the back of the re- 
ceipt form. 

When a slot. meter requires to be cleared during the 
quarter, the surveyor takes out (say) £2, and puts in a 
receipt for same as shown. 


BURGH OF TROON—GAS DEPT 





fo THE BURGH OF TROON (Gas _ Dept.) 


oes cdenceesenuanet (Quarter 
Collection on Account, £ 


1 nee eee COO. cctcacusaces 


The receipt is duplicated in book form, four to each page, 
so that when the usual collection takes place, this receipt 


No. 
TROON CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 
PREPAYMENT METERS. 


Date.cec ceveveccoroevoese IDZ-cccescces 
| [PPTTPTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tt... 
No. of Meter Book ...ccccccccccccccccccccesvcccs 

CONSUMPTION IN CUBIC FEET. 

PPTTTITT TTT TTT TTT Te: Amount Received / 
INSPEClOr. .eeeeeeeees Returned... cccccccscccees 
[FRONT.] 


can be traced by the number and folio number to Cash 
Book, thus keeping everything in proper order. Should 
the meter be opened and tampered with all that can be 
taken is the receipt form. This also allows the money 
to be put into the bank instead of lying in the cash box. 

In this system of slot meter reading and collection, the 
amount of gas consumed and cash collected can be checked 
each night, and there is no necessity to have a Slot Meter 
Ledger, which only entails unnecessary work; but it might 
be advisable to keep a record with the names and addresses 
of slot consumers. 

The price of gas in Troon for ordinary meters is 4s. 2d. 
per 1000 c.ft., or 11°905d. per therm, with discounts, and 
4s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft., or 13°095d. per therm, for slot meters. 

The price charged for gas is high, but considering that 
standing charges and rates are equal to 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., 
it will be seen that the price charged is not excessive. 

In closing this somewhat rambling paper I hope it will 
create a discussion, as it is only by an exchange of opinions 
that knowledge can be gained. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent (Mr. T. W. Harper, Ayr) remarked that the 
contribution showed that the author had a thorough grasp of 
local requirements. f 

Mr. Davrp Futron (Helensburgh) urged greater concentration 
on the water heating side of their business. It was suggested 
by the author that the circulator was the primary hot water 
heater. He (the speaker) thought this appliance had many dis- 
advantages. It could be so readily abused, and so readily lead 
to an enormous gas consumption. It necessitated the utmost 
care to fit a circulator so that there would be reasonable assur- 
ance that the quantity of hot water heated would not be greater 
than the quantity of hot water required. No one could ignore 


the cheapness with which water could be heated by solid fuel, 
and how markedly efficient the solid fuel type of heater was. 
Hence the need for gas suppliers to pay increasing attention to 
the water heating load. ; 
Mr. A. S. Nisset (Paisley), on the subject of central heating 
by gas, explained that three or four years ago his Department 
was invited to-do something in the way of centrally heating a 
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two-storey bank building; and he installed four gas boilers, 
These proved satisfactory, but he was later told that the boilers 
must be taken out, as it was maintained that the premises could 
be heated by oil much more cheaply. The bank officials ex- 
plained that they were willing to._pay £50 for a scheme of ven- 
tral heating, but they objected to an account of £60. Against 
that he reasoned that an increase of £10 did not appéai to be 
too much for the great convenience they were enjoying. -As he 
was anxious to keep the load he installed a new type of boiler, 
and up to the present everybody appeared to be satisfied. In 
his district those who had deserted solid fuel for: heating had 
gone in for oil,. and frankly he did not look forward to being 
able to do much business in central heating by gas. Even in 
the offices of the Education. Authority in Paisley, nothing could 
be done. However, since Mr. Beveridge compiled his paper 
he noticed that the figures appeared to have moved in favour 
of central heating by solid fuel; and it was possible that the 
cheaper price of solid fuel might hinder the rapid adoption of 
oil for this purpose. The temperature maintained in the bank 
building referred to was 58° Fahr. in the winter time, and one 
of the leading bank buildings ventured the opinion that such a 
temperature was quite satisfactory for the staff to work in. 
If it was any higher there might be a tendency for some of 
the clerks to become drowsy. While he welcomed this little 
business in central heating of the larger buildings, he feared 
it could not be developed. 

Sir Francis GOODENOUGH said the paper to his mind revealed 
a good deal of practical application. He welcomed the appear- 
ance of the paper as evidence of the increasing attention which 
was being paid to the business side of the Industry. The great 
trouble with the Gas Industry for many years, as it had been 
with the industry of the nation as a whole, had been to con- 


To convert Cubic Feet into Therms (on which jhe charge for Gas is 
now based, from 16th May, 1926, until further notice) multiply by the 
declared Calorific Value of the Gas, namely 420 British Thermal Units 

per Cubic Foot and divide by 100,000 thus : 


2000 Cub. Ft, = 2000 * 429 — 8-40 Therms. 
100,000 
To facilitate conversion, the following table will be found useful. 
Cubic Feet. Therms. Cubic Feet. Therms. 
100 o°42 2,000 8°40 
200 o* 84 3,000 12°60 
300 1°26 4,000 16°80 
400 1°63 5,000 21°00 
500 2°10 6,000 25°20 
600 2°52 7,000 29°40 
7oo 2°94 8,000 33°60 
800 3°30 9,000 37 80 
1000 4°20 10,000 42°00 
JAS. W. BEVERIDGE, 
Engineer and Manager 
[BACK,] 


centrate in raising the productive, technical, and efficiency side 
of work and devoting too little attention to the marketing side. 
In the industry of the country and in the Gas Industry in par: 
ticular they started producing in a field where they enjoyed a 
monopoly. They were the first nation in the world to adopt 
mechanical methods of production. They could not put gas 
into stock; and it appeared obvious that there was no good 
in being highly developed to manufacture unless they were 
equally well organized to sell. They must now give their at- 
tention, as the author had indicated, to the problem of securing 
and retaining customers; and Mr. Beveridge had shown many 
practical ways of doing so. He valued above everything else 
the system the author had mentioned of inspecting and main- 
taining appliances throughout the district. A good deal could 
be done in the way of increasing the consumption of existing 
customers as well as introducing gas into new buildings. 
London was very much of a gas fire district, and the greatest 
users of gas fires were specialists, physicians and surgeons, in 
the West-End. That was the best area in the Metropolis for the 
consumption of gas for heating purposes. Surely this was the 
most convincing answer to anyone who asked whether gas fires 
were healthy. In conclusion, Sir Francis affirmed that there 
was still a good and promising field for central heating by gas. 

The Prestpent remarked that until they could get down to 
the price level of solid fuel, he did not see much hope for gas 
for central heating. 

Mr. BevermwcGE thanked the members for the interest they had 
manifested in his paper. 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa), moving a comprehensive vote of 
thanks at the close of the meeting, observed that in the Gas 
Industry there were to be found devotees of two schools of 
policy. There was the engineer who was determined for eftici- 
ency in his work and for efficiency in his sales department. On 
the other hand, there was what he might call the propagandist— 
the man who was unhappy over the high price of gas. Person- 
ally he (the speaker) believed that the price of gas was the 
initial factor necessary to establish in order to command a large 
output of heating fuel. In that regard he probably challenged 
Sir Francis Goodenough, but he did so from a sense of con- 
viction based upon many years of experience. Prices must 
be the ultimate factor.in determining the output of gas. He 
desired to advocate the need for the general acceptance of the 
block system of charging for gas. Not only should it be «c- 


cepted, but it ought to be put into practice at once. 
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at the Granton Gas-Works 




















These photographs were taken by Mr. R. W. Broadhead at the Granton Gas-Works, Edinburgh, on 


the occasion of the North British Association’s visit on April 8. 


Several of the engineers went 


on top of the 5-million waterless holder, and some of the snaps were taken on the holder top. 
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Public Lighting’ 


By Greorce Sawyer, of Messrs. Wm. Sugg & Co., Ltd. 


There is general agreement, I think, that the subject 
of public lighting is now one of extreme importance. To 
some, the matter of the moment is the keen electrical 
competition. Those who have had to meet it will agree 
that none but up-to-date installations can be employed to 
counter the attack. There are others of you I know who 
are denied all opportunity of ever entering into this com- 
petition, in many cases the refusal being unjustifiable. 

For a few minutes I would like to take your minds off 
the gas versus electricity side of the subject, so that. we 
may examine that aspect of the subject which asks, What 
are the demands which modern pubtic lighting calls for, 
and how are they to be met? To my mind the ideals of 
public lighting are the same as those prevailing when the 
lighting of our streets was first introduced—namely, to 
safeguard the interests of all users of the public highways. 

We cannot over-estimate the value of light as a means 
of reducing danger to life and as a check against crime. 
While light is such a friend to us it is also possible to 
use it in such a way as to become an adversary. It is 
this abuse which we must guard against in all our lighting 
methods. 

LIGHT THE CAUSE; 

There are many people who know quite a lot about 
light—that is, the laws which govern its propagation—but 
judging from one’s observations of lighting installations 
fewer know much about illumination. Light is the cause, 
illumination the effect. It is the effect or illumination with 
which we are mostly concerned in the lighting of our 
streets. I wish that this point could be instilled into the 
minds of those committees who examine lighting installa- 
tion with a view to advising their Councils, so that instead 
of concentrating their attentions upon the light sources 
they could spend more time in examining the lighting 
effects. . 

Our main object in illuminating our streets is to obtain 
a certain definite degree of visibility to conform to the 
requirements of the thoroughfare under treatment. Visi- 
bility is not always increased by increasing the light 


ILLUMINATION THE EFFECT. 





An Address before the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association 
Manchester, April 9, 1932. 


source. ‘This may sound paradoxical, but is nevertheless 
true. Candle-power (or, it you like, foot-candles) is only 
one of the factors which produce visibility. During the 
past few weeks I have visited a number of cities and towns 
and have made observations on the public lighting. I 
have been led to the conclusion that, although the B.E.S.A. 
standard of illumination may be met, the visibility may 
be poorer than a similar thoroughfare which would fail 
to pass the standard. I mention this because there is a 
growing tendency to regard illumination measurements as 
being an infallible method in classifying installations. 

As a photometrician of many years’ experience, I fully 
realize the value of such investigation and welcome the 
information it affords. 

PELMANISM AND Eye TRAINING. 

Visibility, then, is my keyword as a means of deter- 
mining the real value of an installation. I do not mean 
that we should substitute the human eye for the photo- 
meter, but that the eye should be given its rightful place. 
We have no more scientific instrument at our command. 
What we as public lighting men require is a kind of Pel- 
manism adapted for eye training. Try making some 
records by means of the camera, using it at eye level and 
shading the lens at an angle equal to that of the eyelid. 
Standardize all methods of exposure and development, then 
look out for distant detail. Some excellent examples. of 
good visibility are to be found in the B.C.G.A.’s excellent 
publication ‘* Daylight by Night.’’ 

Turning now to the more practical side of the subject, 
let us examine the method of obtaining good visibility. 
We have at our disposal a large selection of lighting units 
to suit practically all requirements. We must have a 
knowledge of the distribution of the lamp we intend to use. 
All reputable manufacturers should be able to supply 
these particulars in the form of polar curves, and if. direc- 
tive lighting units are contemplated a plan curve is also 
desirable. Every effort should be made to obtain a low 
diversity factor of illumination on the roadway. Even- 
ness of illumination then is an important factor, and a lamp 
which gives its maximum light immediately below the 
horizontal, say, from 5° to 15° below is the most economical 
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and effective. This is necessary because it is from this 
point that the most distant part of roadway—generally the 
midspan point, is illuminated. 

Since there is no practical unit which of itself will give 
this etfect at normai spacing, it is necessary to employ 
some torm of scientitically designed retiector or retractor 
so as to re-distribute the light to meet our requirements. 
Directional retiectors fill a long-telt want. My firm 
have made extensive research in this direction, and have 
produced types of reflectors adaptable to any of our lamps. 

Some of you will be aware of the earlier efforts made 
to acnieve this object. Modifications of the shape of the 
light source were tried, such as what 1 preter to call the 
** bunch of grapes’’ formation. Burners in alignment, 
also burners in staggered positions. There is something 
to be said for each ot these arrangements. However, they 
all fail of themselves in providing at normal spacing any- 
thing like even illumination. Frosting the base of the 
globes of ‘* Rochester ’’ and ‘* Littleton ’’ lamps was tried; 
this had the effect of reducing the maximum illumination 
and slightly building up the minimim. 

The dioptric lens principle as manufactured by Hola- 
phane has been employed largely in electric lighting in- 
stallations, and where correctly focussed give a most suit- 
able distribution for street lighting. ‘This system is not 
readily adaptable for large gas lighting units; risk of 
breakage of the reflectors due to heat and depreciation, 
particularly in industrial areas, are items to be considered. 
Incidentally, initial as well as maintenance costs are mat- 
ters for consideration. 

The introduction of our Staybrite and multi-ray direc- 
tional reflectors met with immediate approval. 

To transform a polar curve normally showing 90 c.p. 
at 10° below the horizontal to one giving 360 c.p. at the 
same angle, without increasing the gas consumption, is, 
I think you will agree, a creditable performance. This 
is a result you obtain with our 2-light bijou ‘‘ Windsor ”’ 
lamp fitted with a multi-ray reflector. 

During the past few years there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of 6-light ‘‘ Rochester ’’ lamps used 
for public lighting, you will therefore be interested in the 
special multi-fay reflectors designed for these lamps. 
Here are the photometrical results: 


Lamp as ordinarily supplied, 10° = 360 c.p. 

Lamp with one-sided 3-tier directional wing K type, 
10° = 980; 15° = 970. 

Lamp with multi-ray reflector, 10° = 1100; 15° 1210. 


You will observe that the multi-ray reflector is the most 
efficient, and incidentally gives its best results at 15° below 
the horizontal. ‘To take advantage of this the lamp should 
be well mounted so that the ray will just join up or earth 
at the midspan point. This will give you a double ad- 
vantage, first, by taking advantage of the greater candle- 
power, and, secondly, by the gain in cosine correction due 
to the incident ray being more favourably placed. 

The next important consideration is one of positioning 
the lamps. This will, of course, depend upon a number of 
circumstances. 

Except for very wide thoroughfares I prefer side light- 
ing, and staggered formation is usually suitable, but here 
again one must be guided by the distribution curve of the 
lamp and the distance at which the predominant ray 
reaches the roadway. 

To help you in this matter I have drawn out a practical, 
if perhaps crude, chart which gives the earthing point 
from varying heights of a ray 10° below the horizontal— 
— diagrams can easily be drawn for other angles if 

esired. 
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40 c.p. per sq. in., while the gas-filled electric lamp works 
out at about 4500—over 100 times greater than our system 
and 900 times greater than the suggested standard. Per. 
sonally, I think the suggested standard too low. 

_4 was testing out an installation consisting of 2-light 
bijou mantles in square lanterns and fitted with multi-ray 
retiectors. ‘Ihe lamps were staggered from the kerb line 
and the reflectors biased about 15° into the roadway. It 
was about 3 hours after sunset. Although the mounting 
height was only 11 ft. 6 in., I experienced no discomfort 
when gazing at each light source in passing. To be honest 
with my own convictions, I think that even an installation 
of this kind would from a visibility standpoint be improved 
by a very slight frosting of the glass. 

If this is the case with inverted gas, and I feel that some 
of you may disagree, how much more necessary is it to 
shield the ordinary electric gas-filled lamp? A similar test 
with an electric installation would have been impossible, 

There is a growing tendency in electric installations to 
use directive reflectors in which both the light source and 
its reflected image are visible. I suggest that this is en- 
couraged by the desire to get a high midspan illumination 
at the lowest cost. A much more effective illumination 
would be obtained by screening such a brilliant light 
source. 

We cannot always rely upon the human eye to operate 
in the horizontal plane. The modern motor-car with low 
suspension and the positioning of traffic signals, street 
name plates, &c., make this impossible. I therefore think 
the shielding of any light source whose intrinsic brilliancy 
is high a necessity, unless very high mounting heights can 
be arranged. 

A visitor to the British Industries Fair at Birmingham 
this year asked me if I did not consider the use of gas 
for lighting ‘‘ a retrograde step in this, the electrical era.” 
He appeared somewhat surprised that I should maintain 
that gas is by no means outclassed by its rival. 


Too Mopest 1n Our CLAIMs. 


We are too modest in our claims. I venture to think 
that our electrical friends would welcome a means by 
which they could obtain a similar quality of light as re- 
gards its spectrum analysis and low intrinsic brilliancy 
with a reliability so well known to gas at equal efficiency. 

We must, however, realize that where competition exists 
it is made possible by means of special lighting tariffs 
generally from 4th to ith the prices charged to an ordinary 
lighting consumer. Such low prices would never have 
been offered had not the low cost of gas lighting been ap- 
preciated by them, coupled with the strong desire to super- 
sede it. We have therefore to meet this new form of com- 
petition by carefully reviewing our costs in every detail, by 
taking advantage of every improvement as it is made, and 
exercising skilled supervision over the lamps under our 
control. 

Discussion. 


Mr. J. T. Haynes (Rotherham) remarked that the fitting of 
reflectors so as to get the correct angle at, say, from 5° to 15° 
below the horizontal presented at times some little difficulty, 
and it was often an actual test on the lines of trial and error 
that gave the best results. He then described one method they 
had used in their district. 

Mr. Sawyer stated that to obviate this difficulty reflectors 
were being sent out fixed to give the maximum illumination 
through the angles mentioned. Adjustments for illumination at 
the midspan point was obtained by arrangement of the height 
of the standard in new installations. 

Mr. T. V. Brake (Blackpool) asked if any effort had been 
made to collect or take advantage of the rays above the hori- 
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By allowing the two earthing rays to overlap the ratio 
of maximum to minimum illumination can be modified to 
suit requirements. In determining mounting heights we 
have also to keep in mind our main object—visibility by 
arranging that the light sources should be so arranged that 
the normal eye can regard it with equanimity. 

The intrinsic brilliancy of a light source is therefore a 
matter of extreme importance. A brilliancy of 5 c.p. per 
sq. in. has been suggested as a standard which would not 
impair vision. Low-pressure gas has a brilliancy of about 











Chart giving the earthing point from varying heights of a ray 10° belew the horizontal. 


zontal. The author said that the mean lower hemispherical 
candle-power was usually taken, since the rays above were ob- 
structed by the burner fittings. 

Mr. T. Coox (Blackpool) pointed out that the question of 
street lighting was largely a question of cost, and to charge 
ls. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. so as to compete with electricity and their 
special lighting tariffs was not very easy, as there were not 
many works putting gas into the holders at that figure. 

r. H. Partincton (Bolton) remarked that one of the 
curves exhibited was incomplete from 70° to 90° below the 
zontal, and asked why this should be so. 
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Mr. J. H. Cieece (Burnley) said that the competition with 
electricity had had a stimulating effect, and had been helpful, 
arousing interest and creating in this branch of our Industry a 
desire to retain our supremacy. The secret of succéss in street 
lighting was visibility, and in this work suitable reflectors had 
proved to be a success as regards both polar curves and visi- 
bility. The price was the important factor in street lighting, 
particularly when electrical prices had been reduced from 23d. 
to O'89d. per unit. It was necessary that in the event of com- 
petition both sides should give full details of costs, not only 
of the light, but including pillars, maintenance, number of 
lighting hours, &c. He suggested that special terms might be 
quoted for special areas—say, the centre of the town where the 
electrical competition was keen—and that the department re- 
imburse themselves on the other areas and side streets where 
there was no competition, and where the electrical under- 
takings did not even desire to be in evidence. 

Mr. W. P. Smiru, B.Sc. (Bolton), asked if Mr. Sawyer could 
give the polar curves of the illumination between standards re- 
lative to the 100-watt electric lamp with the bi-focal reflector and 
the 2-light bijou with the multi-ray reflector. Mr. Sawyer had 
intimated that photometric measurements, taken only at the 
midspan point, tended to give misleading ideas as to the value 
of a lighting installation. Did Mr. Sawyer imply that in the 
case of the bi-focal reflector light was being concentrated at the 
midspan point, since this was the test point, and that the il- 
lumination at other points between standards was less than that 
at the midspan point ? 


Mr. Sawyer felt that testing solely at the midspan point 
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tended towards this focussing of the light, and that efforts were 
being made to obtain a schedule of test points which would 
obviate the difficulty. 

Mr. H. Goopmr (Runcorn) asked how this principle of fixed 
reflector would operate in the case of streets having an inclina- 
tion of, say, one in ten. 

Mr. SawYer stated that in such a case the rod supporting the 
reflector should be set at an inclination of one in ten to the 
vertical. 

Mr. J. Grauam (Lancaster) remarked that the presence of 
reflectors inside the lantern increased the time taken in clean- 
ing the lanterns, and in the cleaning the adjustment of the re- 
flector might easily be upset. 

Mr. Sawyer said that this point had been appreciated, and 
in the later models a bayonet joint device had been provided 
by means of which the reflector could be removed from the 
lantern during the cleaning operations, and on replacing it fell 
automatically into its correct position. 

Mr. I. H. Massey (Oldham) moved, and Mr. GRAHAM seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the author for his paper, to which Mr. 
SAWYER replied. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


At the dinner in the Grosvenor Hotel the usual toasts 
were given. The following were the guests of the evening : 
Messrs. T. W. Barrett, W. A. Dearden, Horrocks, T. W. 
Glover, and E. Butterworth. 





Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) 


Discussion on Coal Cleaning 


Members of the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern 
District) visited the Fife Coal Company’s Bowhill Colliery, 
Cardenden, on March 5. 

Mr. Henry Rule welcomed the members on behalf of the 
management. The visitors were conducted over the new 
washery plant by Mr. George S. Jenkins, Chief Chemist, 
and his assistants. 

After the inspection the members were entertained at 
high tea in the Gothenburg, Bowhill, where later a business 
meeting was held. 

COAL CLEANING. 
By GeorGE JENKINS, Chief Chemist, Fife Coal Company. 
(Extract. | 

Coal cleaning in the majority of British coalfields is a 
modern development. It is only within the last few years 
that the need for its adoption has become imperative. 
There is always a good demand for high-quality fuels at 
reasonable prices, and cleaned coal is of greater value than 
unprepared coal. This fact is appreciated by the producer 
as well as the consumer, by the increased volume of busi- 
ness; but in introducing a coal cleaning system the main 
considerations are: (1) Will the products be so improved 
as to warrant a higher price being charged to cover the 
expense of the process, and (2) is there likely to be a-good 
return upon the extra outlay of capital? To produce coal 
for the market with a high efficiency (principally with a 
low ash content), therefore, is the aim and object of coal 
cleaning or preparation. 

Coal cleaning really begins in the pit. The care taken 
by the miners in separating coal from discard at the coal 
face, and the methods of mining operations, affect the 
quality of the raw coal delivered at the surface, and deter- 
mine to a considerable extent the manual or mechanical 
means necessary to purify the raw coal. Coal cleaning in 
its usually accepted sense applies generally to small coal 
passing 24 in. to 3 in., according to practice, The raw 
coal, therefore, is screened over 2} in. to 3 in., and the 
larger and round coal is sufficiently ‘cleaned by being hand- 
picked. The larger pieces of blaes or other “ dirt ”’ or 
“diseard ’? from the roof or floor or from a parting can 
he asily picked out, and the round coal will, therefore, 
contain more than its intrinsic ash. 

The small coal passing 2} in. to 3 in. is subjected to 
methods of cleaning, of which there are three types 
namely, wet washing, dry cleaning, and froth flotation. 
The first two processes depend essentially on the difference 
hetween the specific gravity of clean coal and intermixed 
shale, whilst the last-named depends on difference in sur- 
face tension exerted upon fluids by coal or shale dirt. 
Dirt or shale is more easily wetted by water than is coal. 
It is not proposed to deal with dry cleaning or froth flota- 
tion processes, their merits or demerits, but it may be 
mentioned with regard to the former that this process 
depends not only upon the differences in specific gravity of 
coal and discard, but also upon the differences in frictional 
resistance displayed by them. 


According to published statistics during 1929, 27°6 p.ct. 
of the total output of coal, was cleaned or washed, and of 
that quantity 92 p.ct. was washed, the tonnage being ap- 
proximately 66 million tons. In Scotland alone in 1929, 
14,374,286 tons, representing 42 p.ct. of the total output, 
was washed or cleaned, mostly the former. 

WASHERY. 

The washery, built by Messrs. Nortons (Tividale), Ltd., 
consists of two units, each capable of dealing with 50 tons 
per hour. The raw coal feed to the washery has an ash 
content of 15-20 p.ct., which is reduced in the trebles 
and doubles sizes to 3-4 p.ct., and in the singles and pearls 


to 5 p.ct. 
3 p.ct. of shale or ‘ redd ” 


The clean coals contain 
sinking in 1°45 Sp. Gr., and there is rs to 2 p.ct. coal 
*“ redd ’’ or discard. 


floating in 1°35 Sp. Gr. in the 


24 Ibs. 
58 per min., 


ist box 3 in. 


Pressure of air . 

Pulsations 

Screen plates in boxes 4 in. to gin. 
Speed of jiggers 

(a) General grading, 220 strokes per min. 

(6) Slurry de- watering, 300 strokes per min. and duff. 
Water in circulation per hour 132,000 gallons. 
About 6 tons per ton of coal. 

Total horse-power. . 175 


each box 


Discussion. 

Mr. Mircuet. (Tayport) asked what was the minimum sc reen 
that doubles and trebles were passed over. Would a large iron 
pyrites content effect the specific gravity of the coal during the 
floatation and separation of the coal and redd? 

Mr. J. Ricumonp (Penicuik) thought that no amount of 
water could eliminate ash content incorporated in the coals. 
Extraneous and foreign matter only was removed, as the ash 
content, such as carbonate of lime, was insoluble in water, 
He was interested in the figures of coal washed in Scotland, 
which had been increased in recent years to 42 p.ct. of the 
outpul; and it looked as if at some future date they would 
require to crush the coal to supply the ever-increasing demand 
for washed coal. 

Mr. J. Svorrier (Dundee), in regard to the figure of 6 tons 
of water used per ton of coal washed, asked whether this water 
was lost. What water did the coal absorb during the washery 
process ? 

Mr. Rute (Cowdenbeath), in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Carlow, Managing Director to the Fife Coal Company, Ltd., 
welcomed the members. He realized the value of their work, 
having been a member of the Juniors since the Association's 
formation. The washery plant they had inspected was the out- 
come of deliberate and exhaustive tests. There were many 
types of washing or dry cleaning plants in action to-day, and 
each had its place in the coal industry. He maintained that 
the ash should be removed at the colliery. Five years ago 
they had no laboratory, but to-day they were equipped with 
a modern laboratory where six assistants under Mr. Jenkins 
were employed carrying out hundreds of tests weekly. 

Mr. D. Garrie (Burntisland), on bebalf of the members, 
thanked Mr. Jenkins for the lucid way in which he explained 
the various points in coal washing. Was the 3-4 p.ct. ash 
content a fixed figure, or did this change in the course of vears? 








Did the Penalties Act regarding clean coal operate in Scotland ? 
From the gas-making point of view this was important with 
regard to the disposal of coke. 

Mr. JeENKLNS, replying to the discussion, said that the mini- 
mum size of screens that trebles and doubles were passed over 
were 1} in. and 1 in. respectively. A large iron pyrites con- 
tent in a piece of coal would affect the specific gravity of the 
coal to such an extent that it would be discarded as redd from 
the washery. He agreed that any amount of water could not 
eliminate ash content incorporated in the coal—i.e., it was 
impossible to eliminate inherent ash. The only way to separate 
inherent ash from the coal was by destruction. In course ot 
the lecture it was stated that coal cleaning in its usually ac- 
cepted sense applied only to coal passing 2$ in. to 3 in. The 
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coal above that size could be efficiently hand-picked. ‘Lnere- 
fore it was not necessary that this coal should be crushed jp 
order that a clean product might be obtained. Approximately 
6 tons of water were used per ton of coal washed. This water 
was not lost, bat was in circulation. The water adh Ting 
during the washing process was a variable quantity depeiiden; 
on size—t.e., the quantity of water adhering to trebles size was 
less than the quantity adhering to pearls or duff. The 3 p.ct. 
fixed ash or inherent ash content of the coal was fairly regular. 
"his might change in the course of years if different scams 
were worked. The Penalties Act regarding clean coal dic. not 
operate generally in Scotland, but in other countries, such as 
the United States, where the Penalties Clause was in operation 
regarding clean coal. 
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On April 2 members of the Association met at the Gas- 
Works at Carnoustie, where they were received by Coun- 
cillors Crearer (Gas Convener), Lasson, and Bell, and Mr. 
J. M. Ireland, Engineer and Manager. 

The party were conveyed by motor to the Chemical 
Works of Messrs. Charles Tennant & Co., where Mr. 
Rawlings, Chief Chemist, conducted the visitors over the 
plant and explained the processes of manufacture of their 
products. Mr. D. Garrie (President of the Association) 
thanked Mr. Rawlings for his lucid explanations. 

Returning to the gas-works the visitors inspected the 
plant, the carbonizing unit being an installation of 
Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts. After- 
wards the visitors proceeded to the tea rooms of Messrs. 
Nicoll, Ltd., where Councillor Crearer addressed a cordial 
welcome to the members. 


NOTES FROM A GASFITTER’S DIARY. 


By J. Simpson, Corporation Gas Department, Dundee. 


(Extract.] 


My first example concerns a flue-pipe problem I encoun- 
tered in a theatre during the course of its erection. The 
proprietor of the theatre, who is a gas enthusiast, wished 
the dressing-rooms, the hall, and the general utility place 
fitted with gas appliances. Radiators were decided on 
for the hall, a wash-boiler and large boiling ring and gas 
fires for the dressing-rooms. ‘Two fires were later decided 
on, one for the proprietor’s private office and one for the 
general waiting hall. The radiators, boiler, and gas ring 
were comparatively simple jobs, but the fires presented a 
more difficult proposition, no provision having been made 
in the original structural arrangement for flue ventilation. 
The ultimate plan decided on was to fit Radiation fires 
with a box back arrangement. This arrangement, which 
has been in use in Dundee for a number of years, even 
before the advent of the injector flue, consists of a sheet- 
iron box made with an opening to suit the fire, a gallery 
being fitted inside to prevent interference with flue gases, 
and a Venetian to obviate any products passing into the 
room. A flue outlet is fixed on the top or side, which- 
ever position is most suitable for the occasion. Sometimes 
these boxes are made to fit a corner, and are large enough 
to act as a mantelpiece with a nice roll top, and in some 
cases the consumer has a mantelpiece fitted round the box 
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back. This is a convenient way to fix a fire where no 
existing flue is at hand. The two stage dressing-rooms 
were ficted with ordinary box backs with 44 in. cylin. 
drical galvanized flue pipe, the flue pipes being taken 
through the outside wall ot the building to the outside air 
with practically no difficulty. 

The third fire presented another problem, this being the 
waiting hall fire. In the waiting hall a dummy fireplace 
was built on our instructions, this being merely for ap 
pearance; i f about a gas 
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but, as there is no make-belief 
hre, a flue was required, and the plan decided on was to 















cut an opening in the mid wall between the waiting hall “ 
and a lavatory, and build into the wall a square to round 
connecting piece made of galvanized iron, care being taken & 
to ensure that the volumes of the different shapes were § ** 
equal. The square end of the opening was large enough Fe 
to take in the injector, and the flue taken to the outside § 
air via the lavatory. A tiled surround built at back of §. 
fire gave a dignified and finished appearance to the job. 
The fourth fire, which was the one in the proprietor’s fi 
private office, was fitted in the following manner. The § ¢) 
proprietor had had previous experience of fires fitted with B de 
box backs and round flues, and, to use his own words, he §& th 





did not want a flue fitted to look like a galley stove-pipe 
on a ship. The usual box back was fitted, but a square §& se 
pipe set on the diagonal was introduced, and the shape § w! 
maintained through the whole of intersecting planes to — ™ 
the outside air—that is to say, all twists and bends were 
of diagonal shape. The flue was fitted from the manager’s § in 
office along a passage running beneath the stage. Before 
reaching the outside air, a wall blocked the passage of § th 
the flue pipe. This was a dividing wall between the stage 
dressing-rooms and the side entrance passage of _ the 
theatre, the ceiling of this passage and that of the under 
stage passage were of different levels, the difference being 
18 in. Immediately at the back of the wall on the stage, 
or lower side, was a stair leading up to the dressing-rooms, 
and at the end of the passage a door leading out to the 
main entrance of the theatre, so that an offset could not 
be put on the flue pipe. To get over this difficulty, a box 
the exact thickness of the wall was made 18 in. deep with 
inlet and outlet connections and built into the wall with 
silicate of cotton to act as insulator. Im this way the 
products really travel up through the wall on their way 
to the outside air. All flue pipes were terminated on the 
face of the wall by a ventilator of the ‘‘ Kingsway ” type. | 








Parliamentary Intelligence 


[From Our Special Correspondents.] 


House of Lords. 


Special Orders. 


Special Orders on the application of the Tottenham and 
District Gas Company and the Willenhall Gas Company have 
been laid before the House and referred to the Special Orders 
Committee. 


- 
oe 





House of Commons. 
Private Bills. 


The petition of the Kettering Urban District Council against 
the Kettering Gas Bill has been withdrawn and the Bill has 
been referred to the Committee on Unopposed Bills. The Scar- 
borough Gas Bill has been reported with amendments from the 
Committee on Unopposed Bills. 

Consideration of the South Suburban Gas Bill and the Mid- 
Southern Utility Bill by Group ** C *’ Committee has been post 
poned sine die. 

Special Orders. 


A Special Order on the application of the Willenhall Gas Com- 
pany has been presented and ordered to lie upon the table. 





Scarborough Gas Bill. 


The Bill promoted by the Scarborough Gas Company was 
before the Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday, April 13, and was ordered to be reported 
for third reading, with amendments. Capt. R. C. Bourne 
(Deputy-Chairman of Committees) presided. 

It was promoted in pursuance of an obligation contained in 
the Company’s Consolidation Act of 1927, to promote a Bill 
this session revising, or giving an opportunity for revision of, 
the basic price for gas supplied by the Company. It was 
stated by Mr. H. Grylls (of Messrs. Lewin, Gregory, Torr, 
Durnford, & Co., Parliamentary Agents) that the Scarborough 
Corporation, which was the authority mostly concerned, had 
considered the question of price, and was satisfied that there 
was no case for revision. A clause was inserted in this Bill, 
however, making it obligatory upon the Company to promote 
another Bill not later than 1942, giving a further opportunity 
for the revision of the basic price. 

It was intimated that there were no Departmental reports 
on the Bill hte 

A clause which was in the Bill originally, providing for the 
reservation of a portion of future issues of stock, for exclusive 
offer in the first instance to employees of the Company (see 
** JourNnaL ”’ for Dec. 30, 1931, p. 840) has been deleted. 

The Chairman commented upon an addition made to a clause 
giving the Company power to offer stock for subscription and to 
pay commission. Under the clause the Company would be 
authorized to pay commission to Directors, officers, and set 
vants of the Company, but the addition provided that pay 
ment of any commission under the clause to Directors, officers. 
or servants should first be approved by the Board of Trede- 
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The Chairman asked if there were precedents for commission 
payable to officers or servants. 

Mr. Grylls replied that he was not able 
the moment. 

As the result of the Chairman’s comment that the Committee 
would. require to be satisfied as to why these powers were 
needed, 

Mr. A. W. White (of Messrs. Cash, Stone, & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, who are advising the Company) gave evide nce. 
He pointed out that the powers related entirely to the commis- 
sion payable in respect of the raising of capital, and expressed 
the view that if a Director or y" officer or servant were able 
to render special service to the Company in this connection, 
he should be entitled to remuneration in respect of it. He 
agreed, in answer to a further question, that such commission, 
if paid to a Director, would be in addition to the ordinary Direc- 
tors’ fees. The circumstance provided for, however, ‘did not 
arise very often. 

The Committee agreed to grant power for the payment of com- 
mission to Directors, but ruled that it should not be extended 
to officers and servants. The clause was amended accordingly. 
The Chairman, referring to the clause by which the Company 
was obliged to promote a Bill not later than 1942, giving an 
opportunity for the revision of the basic price, asked why a 
sub-section was added to provide that the Scarborough Corpora 
lion or the Council of any urban or rural district within the 
limits of supply should be entitled to be heard on this. question. 


Mr. Grylls said it was included in the 1927 Act to satisfy the 
local authorities, and was inserted in the present Bill for the 
same reason. The only desire was to protect their interests. 
Perhaps it was an excessive precaution, for he believed they 
would be entitled to be heard in any case. 

The Chairman pointed out that the Company was binding 
itself not to raise any objection to the locus standi of the Cor- 
poration or any of the other authorities concerned if they peti- 
tioned in connection with this matter; but it seemed to him 
that it was over-riding the provisions made by the House for 
dealing with it, and might bind the House from considering 
the petitions on their merits. 

In reply to a question as to whether the Board of Trade had 
seen the clause, Mr. Grylls said that the Board had seen the 
whole Bill but had nothing to say on the clause. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, allow it to stand. 

\ few clauses of a general administrative 
included in the Bill 

The preamble was proved by Mr. 
the Company). 


to mention one at 


nature are also 


Philip Allan (Manager of 
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Legal Intelligence 


Winding-up Proceedings of Perfecta Meters, Ltd. 


At the Offices of the Board of Trade, Carey Street, W.C., on 
April 12, the statutory first meetings of the creditors and share- 
holders were held of Perfecta Meters, Ltd., Nightingale Grove, 
Lewisham, S.E., manufacturers of gas meters and component 
parts. } 


The winding-up order was made on March 7, and the Com- 
pany’s statement of affairs disclosed gross liabilities £11,735, 
of which £4893 is expected to rank, against net assets of £4038. 
The issued capital is £30,000, and there is an estimated total 
deficiency in regard to shareholders of £30,855. 


The Company was incorporated as a private one in August, 
1927, with a nominal capital of £15,000, subsequently increased 
to £30,000. The Company had been financed from time to time 
by a German concern, and shares were allotted to that concern 
in consideration of advances made. Up to January, 1929, the 
German concern (in the name of nominees) had taken up £14,862 
of the original share capital. The German concern also sup 
plied components for a manufacture of meters in which th: 
Company dealt, the meters being assembled at the Company's 
works. The Company’ s business appears to have been hampered 
to some extent by the necessity for making certain alterations 
in the prepayment adjustment for the ‘‘ Perfecta ’’ meters, to 
make it suitable for the English market. Subsequently it was 
impressed upon the German concern that, in view of the ** Buy 
British ’’ campaign, it was necessary, if the Company was to 
be successful, for the meters to be manufactured in England. 
In February. 1931, it was arranged that the adjustment and 
indices for the meters should be manufactured in England. By 
August, 1981, the Company required further capital, and en 
deavours were made to obtain this, without success. In 
February, 1932, voluntary liquidation was considered, but the 
Directors decided that liquidation under the direction of the 
Court was desirable, and the German concern, which is shown 
in the statement of affairs to be a creditor for £4159, subse 
quently presented the petition on which the winding-up order 
was made. 


The failure of the Company was attributed to difficully ex 
perienced in obtaining orders for a gas meter previously un- 
known in this country, and to the ‘* Buy British ’’ campaign 


which necessitated the making of the meters in England. 
The liquidation was left in the hands of the Official Receiver. 












A complete display of all 


Central Heating. 


The Commercial Gas Company, 
Harford Street, Stepney, E. 1 


The Croydon Gas Company, 
Katharine Street, Croydon 

The Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 1 
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IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA 


S5th-30th April, 1932, inclusive 


LONDON GAS EXHIBIT 


Stand 78, Ground Floor, Grand Hall 


the newest 
Lighting, Heating, Cooking, Water Heating, Refrigeration, and 
Practical demonstrations 
Gas Appliances will be given daily. 


The Wandsworth & District Gas Company, 






Gas Appliances for 






on the uses of "% 





ASSOCIATED GAS COMPANIES 


The South Metropolitan Gas Company, 


709, Old Kent Road, S.E. 15 


The South Suburban Gas Company, 


Lower Sydenham, S.E. 26 


The Tottenham and District Gas Company, 


Woodall House, Lordship Lane, Wood Green, N 22 


Fairfield Street, Wandsworth, S.W. 18 
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| GAS MARKETS @ 
|______ MANUFACTURES _ 


Stock Market Report. 


[For Stock and Share List, see later page. 


In view of the close proximity of the Budget statement, 
business on the Stock Exchange was on a reduced scale last 
week. The general tone, however, was optimistic, and British 
Funds continued active, the 5 p.ct. War Loan closing on 
Friday at 1038. A feature was the strength of the new issue 
market, for issues of which a large percentage had been left 
with the underwriters now stand at a premium, and, whereas a 
short time ago corporation stocks were issued on a 5 p.ct. basis, 
Bristol is now offering a 4} p.ct. stock at 100}, while the West 
Bromwich issue of 4} p.ct. stock at 99} was heavily over- 
subscribed. 

The tone in the Gas Market was steady with business a trifle 
heavier than usual, and several improvements were recorded 
particularly among preference and debenture issues. In com- 
mon with other high-class securities, gas preference stocks have 
been much in demand during the past month or so and prices 
have hardened considerably. A strong lead has been given by 
the South Metropolitan 6 p.ct. preference, which has risen since 
October last from 102} to its present middle price of 1154, busi- 
ness ee recorded last week at 117$. Another popular issue 
is the Gas Light and Coke 4 p.ct. preference, which has im- 
proved since the same date from 71} to 82. Preston 5 p.ct. pre- 
ference, which was quoted for the first time the previous week, 
did not remain long at the low price of 89} and gained 6 points 
to 955. Among ordinary stocks, Brighton, Hove, and Worthing 
6 p.ct. hardened 3 points to 1203. The only falls occurred in 
two Companies operating abroad—viz., Imperial Continental 
(quoted ex the 100 p.ct. stock bonus on April 6), which dropped 
10 points to 175, and European with a fall of 2 points to 105. 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar Products. 


Lonpon, 

There is no change in the values of tar products. 

Pitch is firm at about 95s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, varies from 33d. to 5d. per gallon f.o.b., 
according to specification. 

Refined tar is 4d. to 44d. per gallon in bulk at makers’ works. 

Pure toluole is about 2s. 8d. per gallon at makers’ works; 
pure benzole, Is. 8d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about 
Is. 5d. per gallon; and pyridine bases, 3s. 9d. to 4s. per gallon. 


April 18. 


Tar and Tar Products in the Provinces. 
April 18. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 38s. to 43s. Pitch—East Coast, 85s. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 85s. f.o.b.* 
Toluole, naked North, Is. 10d. to 1s. 10}d. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s. 24d. to 1s. 3d. Heavy naphtha, North, 11d. to 113d. 
Creosote, ex works, i in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 3d. to 33d.; 
low gravity, 1jd.; Scotland, 3d. to 3id. Heavy oils, in bulk, 
North, 5d. to 5hd. Carbolic acid, 60’s, Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. Naph 
thalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 55s. to 75s., bags included. An 
thracene, * A’ quality, 2}d. per minimum 4 p.ct., purely 
nominal; * B”’ quality, unsaleable. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Guascow, April 16. 

Orders are not plentiful, but prices in most departments re- 
main unchanged. Refined tar for road-making continues steady, 
with numerous inquiries: in circulation. 

Crude gas-works tar is scarce, with actual value steady at 
52s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. per ton éa works. 

Pitch.—Export value is nominal at 82s. 6d. to 87s. 6d. per Lon 
f.o.b. Glasgow. In the home market, small quantities com- 
mand 85s. to 87s. 6d. per ton ea works in bulk. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification.—Quota 
tions are steady at 43d. to 43d. per gallon f.o.r. makers’ works 
in buyers’ packages. 

Creosote oil.—Although buying is not on a large seale, stocks 
are low and prices are steady. B.E.S.A. Specification, 3id. 





to 3id. per gallon; low gravity, 3jd. to 4d. per gallon; and 
neutral oil, 33d. to 4d. per gallon—all f.o.r. in bulk. 

Cresylic acid is dull with prices weak. Pale, 97/99 p.ct., Is. Id, 
to 1s. 2d. per gallon; dark, 97/99 p.ct., Is. to 1s. 1d. per gallon; 
and pale, 99/100 p.ct., Is. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon—all ex works 
naked. 

Crude naphtha is quiet but steady at 4$d. to 5d. per gallon, 
according to quality and district. 

Solvent naphtha.—Orders are scarce. 96/160 grade is un- 
changed at Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon, but 90/190 grade is 
lower at about Is. per gallon. 





Motor benzole.—The demand is poor, but quotations are un 
changed at round Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon f.o.r. in buyers’ 
rail tanks 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 3s. to 3s. 3d. per 
90/140 grade is 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 


gallon, and 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


d. s. d, 
Crude benzole. . . . 0 7 tuo o 74 per gallon at works 
Motor . oo 2S wp Bg 
Pure a me . £O » BF ’ ’” ” 





New Capital Issues. 


Chichester Gas Company is offering (through Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards, 37, Walbrook, E.C. 4) for sale by tender £7500 5 p.ct. 
perpetual debenture stock. Minimum price of issue £96 per 
£100. Tenders must be received by May 5. [See our advertise- 
ment pages. | 


East Surrey Gas Company.—The issue by tender of £20,000 
irredeemable 53 p.ct. preference “* A’ stock on April 12 was 
heavily over- subse ‘ribed, the prices offered ranging from 
£105 10s. to the minimum of par. Applicants tendering less 
than the price of £102 were unsuccessful, and those tendering 
at 102 received a partial allotment. The average price realized 
was £102 12s. 5d. per £100 stock. 


Dover Gas Company.—As will be seen from our advertisement 
columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 37, Walbrook, E.C. 4, 
have been instructed by the Directors of the Dover Gas Com- 
pany to offer for sale by tender £17,500 new stock at a mini 
mum of £125 p.ct. This stock will rank for a basic dividend 
of 7) p.ct., subject to the sliding-scale, equally with the existing 
new stock on which 8} p.ct. has been paid for the last three 
years. The yield on this basis on the minimum price is £6 16s, 
p.ct. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Giateshead Gas Company has just 
issued : 

At par £76,000 of 5 p.ct. redeemable (1939) debenture stock, 
practically the whole of which was taken up by the holders of 
like stock which matures on May 

At £102 p.ct. £85,000 of 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock 
lo replace mortgages which were taken over from the Tyne 
mouth Gas Company and since repaid. The lists were opened on 


April 14 and closed on April 15. 


Southampton Giaslight and Coke Company.—As advertised in 
the * JourNAL ”’ last week, the Directors of the Southampton 
Gaslight and Coke Company are offering two securities for sale 
by tender. There is £50,000 of 5 p.ct. redeemable debenture 
stock available at a minimum price of par and redeemable in 
1967. There is, in addition, £25,000 of 5} p.ct. irredeemable 
preference stock, for which also 100 will be the lowest offer con- 
sidered. This Company was incorporated in 1848, and supplies 
an area of about 110 square miles, with a population of 225,000. 


Slough Gas and Coke Company.—The tenders for the new 
capital, which was offered on behalf of the Directors of this 
Company, were opened on April 14, and were as follows: For 
the £12,000 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock tenders were sent 
in for £65,225 at prices ranging from £103 down to the mini 
mum of £95 per £100, the lowest successful tender being al 
£100 5s. p.ct. For ‘the £18,750 ordinary slock tenders were seul 
in for £62,759 stock al prices ranging from £112 10s. down to 
par, the lowest accepted tender being at £105 per £100. The 
average price oblained was £106 17s. ‘5d. p.cl. 
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ST ‘OCK AND SHARE LIST. STOCK ISSUES. 
ial ° , 
Official Quotations on the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges Dy Caterdt thi) Oleenants 
[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] THE DOVER GAS COMPANY. 
Dividends. — 
When — 2 
en Shere. ex- NAME. Quota- a Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS : 
Dividend. prey, Last bo pay? Fall .d are Instructed to OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER 
o | suas Apl. 15. on Week Prices 
Af. Yr. Hf. Yr. eek.) During the £17,500 
Week, id 
£ % p.a. % pa. ar eae NEW STOCK, 

1,551,868 | Stk. Apl. 4 Tk 78 = Alliance & Dublin Ord. 99—104* 1003—102 ranking for a Basic Dividend of 74 per cent., 
374,000 ‘ Jan. 4 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 70—75 s subject to the Sliding Scale equally with existing 
557,655 Mar. 14 q 7. Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 125—130 130 similar Stock, which has for the last 3 years 
300,000 1 Oct. 19 1/9§ 1/44 Bombay, Ltd. si 15/-—20/- i received a Dividend of 84 per cent. per annum. 
177,750 10 Feb, 29 9 9 Bournemonth 5 p.c. 144—154 Ss ed ~ 
500,050 10 a 7 7 Do. B17 p.c. .. 193—188 1:3; 137 Minimum Price of Issue, £125 per £100. 
489,160 10 , 6 6 Do. Pref.6p.c....  11—12 2 relat : a : 
50,000 | Stk. Dec. 4 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb... | 5762 ; Yielding at that Price, £6 16s. od. per cent 
162,025, s 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb 71-82 nina ea 
es , 7 - mA = an. p e. Deb. +> | 99-108 Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter 

0 orthing 
357,900 Mar. 14 i 74 6 p.c. Con, 118—123 +8 120-121 must be sent in by 11 o'clock on be ar ae 3 1 
540,000 ” 6 62 Do. 5 p.c. Con. 108—113* |} 28th of April) may be obtained o & V 
195,500 se 6 6 Do. 6p.c. B Pref. | 112—117" 1154—1164 |] RICHARDS, 37, WALBROOK, E.C. 4. 

1,287,600 Feb. 29 : ; Bristol 5 p.c. max. ... 94—95a oe wa ee . = 
120,420 Jan. 4 Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 81—834 
217,870, x 4 4 | Do. 4nd 4p.o. Deb. 81—834 By Order of the Directors. 
$28,790 " 4 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. 97—980 ose THE CITY OF CHICHESTER GAS COMPANY. 
855,000 ‘ Apl. 4 3 : British Ord. ... 107—112 11—1114 
100,000 Jan. 4 Do. 17p.c. Pref. 115—120 . tee 
a " 4 $ Do. 4p. Rea Deb. 75—80 i — Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS 
450, ” 5 o. 5p.c. Red. Deb. 98—103 +33 ‘— 4 an 
160,000 e Jan. 4 ; ; Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 95—100 ; a are Instructed toOF FER FOR SALE BY TENDER 
100,000 10 ~=Nov. 30 5 «§=6 Cape Town, Ltd. Th—8h 
100,000 10 Oct. 30 44 44 De. 4 p.c. Pref. 64—74 ae wee £7500 
150,000 Stk, Jan. 4 44 44 p.c. Deb. 75—80 +1 71-78 FIVE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 
626,860 ; Feb. 15 6. 6 C serait Con. Ord. 93—96 oe STOCK 
237,860 Jan. 4 ar 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. —95—100 ~ 
yn — 15 om of g ~~ 5 ee os, -- 44—8946 Minimum Price of Issue, £96 per £100. 

: 1 t. 5 2/- 2/- Colo td 27/-—B2, ia 4 
24,500 1 yr 1/48 14k Do es ro .c. Pret. ;  21)-—Bay Yielding at that Price, £5 4s. 2d. per cent. 
609,204 1 Apl. 4. -/10°90 -/1147 Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. 10/-—15/ Seg . 

296,053 1 1/2°54 1/9°30 0. 8p.c. Pref. 10/-—15/ act Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter 
0omaaee Stk. Feb. 15 6 oi Commercial Ord. Se $506 96 — must be sent in by 11 o'clock on Thursday, the 5th 

475, é ec. § i 0. p.c. Deb, 59—62 i . . RICHARDS, 

807,560 Feb. 15 17 7 Croydon sliding scale 107—110 1os—110 || of ps teen lag > sgoaguae of A. & W. RICHA 

469,590 - 5 5 Do. max. div —87 a 37, . ELC. 4. 

500,000 Jan 4 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ... 99—102 

542,270 Feb. 29 7 10 Derby Con. ... on 117—122¢ 

55,000 ; Jan. 4 4 4 Do. 4>p.c. Deb, ... 65—T0¢ one 

209,000 Mar. 14 5 5 , Bast Hull Ord. 5 p.c. 15—80 eee 

179.500 Feb. 29 By 52 East Surrey Ord. 5 p.c- 93—98 96$—97 

155,019 i Jan. 4 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 97—102 +1 ose 

1,002,180 Mar. 14 t4 ‘64 |European, Ltd. 00—110 -2 100- 103 

19,405,992 Feb. 15 58 ai Gas Light & Coke 4p.c. Ord. | 20/-—21/-/ 20/14—20/7: 

2,600,000 oe 34 3 Do. 34 p.c. max. s 63—66 654 , 

4,477,106 os 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Con, Pret. 80—84 82 1—834 

6,102,497 . Dec, 14 3 3 Do. 8p.c. Con. Deb. 64—67 ki. 644—66 
1,642,770 “ 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. 101—104 +1 1014—1033 

4,500, m 44 44 Do. 44p.c. Red. Deb. ... 94—97 , 96—97 
162,280 Feb. 29 10 10 Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max. 157—162 ws 

82,500 Mar, 14 7 7 Eggenae SS. L.5p.c. Conv. 93—98* | 

258,740 ns 6 ist pe, 34 p.c. Conv. Bi—86* 

70,000 1 9 Oct, 30 § I ben ong & China, Ltd, 11—12 - pon . oo d 
218,200 = Stk. Feb, 29 6 6 Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. 87—90 a fi (This a inserte 

5,600,000 i Oct. 30 25 15 Imperial Continental Cap. 170—180 —10 170—183 
223,130 Feb, 1 BA a Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. | 70—75 +2 Pe 
935,242, Mar, 14 gh 84 |Lea Bridge5p.c. Ord, ... | 131—186 

2,145,907 a Feb, 29 6 6 Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 100—1016 —W | T H 
245,500 _ _ 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Pref. 94—99/ 

306,083 Jan. 15 4 4 0. 4 p.c. Deb. 80—82 
165,736 Feb, 15 8 10 Maidstone 5 * Cap. 124—129 
56,176 as Jan. 4 3 8 0. . Deb. 55—60 0 N 
5,000 5 Nov. 30 110 110 =| Malta & Mediterranean - 64—7 } 

Metropolitan (of Melbourne) | : a _ : 
392,000 Apl. 1 54 54 54 p.c. Red. Deb. Sl ee Se Cee With one exception Peter is an ordinary 
171,978 stk. Feb. 29 5 5 M.S. D. Utility "C.” Cons.| 76—81 } eos - little fellow. Chubby, likeable, just five- 
bens ” : ; | = (eee) oe 705-71 and-a-half, full of life and fun and on 
12,126 ru fa) p-c- —' ae ha A Sah . a Poa 
148,955 g 5 3 Do 5 p.c- Deb. 97—102 983—99 occasions— be it admitted—of naughtiness. 
675,000 May 21 16 6 Montevideo, Ltd.. '0—80 is 

4,061,815 Feb. 29 5 5¢ Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 17/-—18/-4/ cee Just now Peter's rather important, for this 
682,856 is 4 4 Do. 4 p.c, Pre 5—764 Sas is his first term at school, and he’s grappling 
691,705 Jan. 4 34 34 Do. 84 p.c. Deb. .. | 67—68¢ wi with the intricacies of ‘‘A BC’ and ‘‘ Twice 
277,285 Oct. 30 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, '43... 96-984 - Two'’: difficult subjects to all men of five- 
199,940 Mar. 14 7 a North misgieens 6 p.c. Con. 5 a : ne a-half, but even more difficult in Peter's 
896,160 Feb, 15 f orthampton 5 p.c. max. ... — < é 
300,000, Nov. 830-7 9 Oriental, Ltd. ve ae | 88-98 . case because—bad luck—he’s totally blind. 

60,000 5 13May,’15 — — Ottoman ee o—4 ee That’s his One Exception. 

205,162 = Stk. Jan, 4 8 8 Plym’th & Stonehouse 5p. c. 121—126 123 i : 

504,416 = Feb, 15 8 8  Portsm’th Con.Stk. 4p.c.Std., 122—127 o_ Peter learns reading, writing, and 'rithmetic 

241,446, “ 5 5 Do. P 5p. <0 . — “ through the medium of “ Braille ''—dull 

114,000 Feb. 15 5 5 Preston 5 p.c, Pre | +6 ared with the coloured picture 

686,812 Jan. 18 4 4 Primitive 4 p.o. Rd. Db. 1911 7-82 3 pacer ther y coe Preemyeath 9. rere m A naan 

389,813 i Jan. 4 4 . 0. p.c. Cons. Deb. 2 

150,000 w Apl 4 6 6 San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 7-13" he’s a stout lad is Peter, and he's making 
1,786,968 stk. Apl. 4 6 6 Sheffield Cons. 100—102¢ great progress. 

95,000 * Jan. 18 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... 79—81¢ 

133,201 Feb. 29 84 5 Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. p Would you like to know more about =. 

90,000 10 June 11 15 15 South African - hen — ese How, in spite of his ‘'One Exce tion e 

6,709,895 Stk. Feb. 15 5 7 Sonth Met. Ord. |... -.- 102105 , e108 is belag abugnted, all, eben aiin. callin’. 

1,185,812 4 a 6 6 Do. p.c. Irre 3—118 + — 

1,895,445, Jan. 4 3 3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 63—66 +3 es, cally trained and usefully employed. 

1,000,000 - Jan. 18 4 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 100—104 xa 3— be - a = 
91,500 “ Feb. 29 8h 84 South Shields Con. ... 125—1274 “t There is a long waiting list of ‘' Peters 
1,548,795 Feb. 15 64 6 Sonth Suburban Ord, 5 p. c. 102—107 104—106 throughout the British Isles, for whom train- 
— ” 5 5 4 rs a as oe} vee ing and accommodation must be provided 

J Jan. 4 5 5 c. De agi eco fi e. 

647,740 Feb. 29 , 5 5  Southampt'n Ord. 8 p.c. Be u4—79 78—794 in the immediate futur 

121,275 x 4 4 0. 4p.c. De 5 as 

250,000 Aug. 24 7 7 Swansea 7 p. “ a Pref. . 98—102 pre = you help _o a ——- il sr 
200,000 Jan, 4 64 64 Do. Red. Deb. | 99—102 E subscription ny sum, jarg' 

1,076,490 Feb. 29 6; 6; Tottenham on District Ord. | 104—108 107—108 will be gratefully received. 

,000 54 54 Do 54 p.c. Pref. ... | 93—98 one ‘ : f 
199,005 Dec. 14 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. _... TI—82 Here's a suggestion. Your eyesight is 
85,701 Apl. 4 6 6 be we 6 —_, = 10—15" worth 3d. a year to you. Send Peter and 

a ee his handicapped pals 3d. for every year 
346,069 Feb. 29 7 7 Wycombe 5 p.c. _ ... «» | 100—105 

"380 ‘2 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pret. |. | 90—95 : you've had it. Now, os in case it slips 

wee and District: { " | sta your memory. Good idea! 

1,822,220 Feb. 29 1 7 Consolidated 114—11 oa 
971,373 .- 5 5 Do. 5p. Pref. ... 97-102 | aed THE CHAIRMAN, 

1,167,964 Jom. .4 | 5 |_ 58 Do. 5p.c. Deh. ... 100—103 a | 108 SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Quotations : at :—a.—Bristol. aly ree ory <n e - my ees | eee go " I. a (Founded 1838), 

juotation is per £lof stock. g The interest due 1/1/32 was paid on that date * Ex. aid free of in- 

some-tax, {| Foryear. §Div. =10 p.ct. p.a. less tax and less tax on interim dividend. Swiss Cottage, LONDON, N.W.3 





























SAWER & PURVES 


(Branch of Meters, Ltd.) 


MILES PLATTING, 
MANCHESTER 


and at 
NOTTINGHAM & WATFORD 
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(Sawer, Manchester. 
Telegrams \ Sawer, Nottingham. 
(2645 Watford. 


{ 2289 (Collyhurst) Manchester. 
Telephone \ 75202 Nottingham. 
( 2645 Watford. 





We direct your at- 
tention to our modern facilities 
for the manufacture and repair of 
all types of Gas Meters, both Wet and Dry. 


We also Specialise in High Class Main 

Taps, Stove Taps and other Brass 
Fittings. 

Quotations submitted. 
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ALL UNNECESSARY PARTS ARE 
ELIMINATED IN THE THOMAS GLOVER . 
PREPAYMENT MECHANISM 3 . ¢ 
THOMAS GLOVER & Co Lo agate ‘ 


ORIGINAL DRY GAS METER MAKERS: EST. 1844 
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